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Let the Nations 
OUTLAW WAR! 


yen Coo.tipGE has come out for the Outlawry 
sympathy with those who are working for it. 


CENTURY October 9, 1924 


of War and expressed his 
@ Senator LaFollette stands for Out- 


lawry in his Madison Square Garden speech, and the Progressive platform contains 
y q Pp g 


an Outlawry plank. 
form contains an Outlawry plank. 


@ Governor Bryan declares for Outlawry and the Democratic plat- 
@ The Presbyterian General Assembly \ast May 


declared for Outlawry and the Methodist General Conference asserted: “‘We are deter- 


mined to outlaw the whole war system.” ; 
resolutions during the year 1924 demanding the Outlawry of War. 


@ Hundreds of church bodies have passed 
@ Senator Borah’s 


resolution to outlaw war has lain on the table of the United States Senate awaiting 
just such an expression of public opinion before being brought for discussion and action. 


The term is upon many lips. It has passed 
in less than a year into international currency, 
yet it is doubtful that the public has a clear 
grasp of its meaning, or of the purposes and 
procedures of those who stand sponsor for so 
great a program. The next three months are 
pivotal in the outlawry movement. By the 
time Congress takes up Outlawry there 
should be formed a strong and intelligent 
public opinion on the proposal. A mighty 
moral impulse is about to be released; it 
should be something more than an impulse of 
sentiment; it should be controlled and aimed 
by understanding and judgment. 


To this end The Christian Century an- 
nounces a discussion in its pages, every week 
for three months or four, dealing with every 
aspect of the Outlawry of War proposal. Dr. 
Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of The 
Christian Century, has invited Senator 
William E. Borah, Mr.S. O. Levinson, Pro- 
fessor John Dewey, Colonel Raymond Robins, 
Judge Florence Allen, and others, not only 
to write independent articles, but to give 
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their councel in making the editorial discus- 
sion an authentic interpretation of this next 
great step in civilization. 


Among the questions treated will be these: 


The Essentials of Outlawry. 

What Is War? 

What Is Law? 

Shall We Outlaw War or Only ‘Aggressive’ War? 
A Real International Court. 

The Geneva Protocol aud the Outlawry of War. 
How to Proceed to Outlaw War. , 
Outlawry and National Security. 

Can the League of Nations Outlaw War? 

A Historic Example of Successful Outlawry. 
Is an International Military Force Necessary? 
The Pseudo-Outlawry of War. 

Outlawry and Pacifism. 

Outlawry and the Churches. 

Outlawry and the Right of Revolution. 


Can America Afford to Submit to the Compulsory 
Jurisdiction of an International Court? 


Outlawry and Disarmament. 
Outlawry and Arbitration. 


Outlawry the Solution of America’s Participation in 
World Affairs. 


Within the past two years The Christian 
Century has laid the idea of Outlawry of War 
directly upon the consciousness of the 
churches of America. This journal of religion 
has become the chief organ through which 
the moral and spiritual leaders of the 
churches find their most sensitive contact 
with the aspiring life of the world outside 
the churches as well as within them. 


If you are not already a subscriber, you 
will wish to share in the great year upon 
which The Christian Century is now entering. 
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Discovering America’s 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Greatest Preachers! 


HO ARE the twenty-five most vital preachers in America today? 4 Is there any better 
\ \ way of answering this question than to ask America’s ministers themselves? 4 Preachers 
know best who the = preachers are — at least they know more about preachers beyond 


their local field than 


aymen do. Q Whom do the preachers of America regard as their leaders? 


the men with deepest and most prophetic vision? — the men of outstanding pulpit power? 


the men whose message most vitally interprets the mind of Jesus Christ? 


- the pulpiteers 


whose thinking most deeply and potently influences the thinking of the church and the course 
of events in the moral life of the nation? @ Can we find twenty-five such men? @ The Chris- 
tian Century is projecting a poll of the 100,000 Protestant clergymen of America to discover 
who are the twenty-five most influential preachers in the length and breadth of the land. 


The Up-Surége of Religion 


HERE IS MORE VIGOR in the religious world 

today than for generations. On every continent, 
in every faith, the tide of a new life is running strong. 
You cannot gauge the modern world without knowl- 
edge of this newly aroused religious life. One of the 
features that makes The Christian Century — an un- 
denominational journal of religion—unique is its treat- 
ment every week of the News of the Christian World. 
Nothing else of the kind is being printed in America, 
nor in any other land. Consider, for example, the 
varied picture of events presented in a single recent 
issue of The Christian Century: 


COUNTRY AFFILIATION 
Guatemala pemereesinn 
Switzerland Non-denominational 


SUBJECT 
Bible translation. 
Near East relief plans. 


Non-denominational Students enter ministry 


I Lutheran First general synod heid. 
Ct Baptist Institutional church work. 
I i Anglican Dean Inge vs. Anglo-Catholics. 


‘ Lectures on Christianity. 
Ind Congreational . Climber becomes missionary. 
( Baptist College converts students 
Canada Anglican Woman delegate embarrasses. 


Austria Roman Catholic Zionist leader baptized. 
England : Roman Catholic Would enter Oxford. 

England Non-denominational . . Moffatt translation ready. 
Near East Non-denominational Urges chance for Turks 
Russia Non-denominational Anti-War Sentiment strong 
China Baptist Plague serum works 

Jap Non-denominational Anti-War protest to America. 
europe Non-denominational Student friendship meet 
Europ Non-denominational Will help Protestants. 

europe Non-denominational Christian Endeavor convention 
World Roman Catholic Pope watches politics 

World Methodist Benevolent income falls 
World .. Non-denominational Christian Endeavor plans. 
World Methodist Add 50,000 church members. 
United States Roman Catholic Holy Name society meets. 

t ed States Methodist Women have new plan. 

l ed States Congregational Prize for church unity 
United States Non-denominational To aid Japanese relations 
United States Episcopal Reservation Issue 

United States preseyrertan Challenge Dr. Inman. 

United States Non-denominational Gilbert Murray visits. 
United States Presbyterian . Question statistics. 

New York Methodist Wins defense prize 

Kansas Presbyterian Fortune to denomination. 
Massachusetts Non-denominational Student evangelistic mission. 
M gan Non-denominational Bible distribution. 

Michigan Non-denominational Professor tours world. 

Illinois .. Presbyterian Olivet Institute plans. 

New York ... Jewish . Rabbi at Holy Sepulchre. 
rado Methodist . Theological faculty changes. 
( rado... Episcopal . Exhibit church art. 

Iilinois Independent Church broadcasts. 
Massachusetts Non-denominational. ... Cabot on minstry 

New York a Ma tte Ee Ebece ...... Secretaries shifted. 

Illinois . Disciples ‘ Church dedicated. 
Massachusetts Non-denominational pare for court. 

New York .. Methodist Build Negro church 

Ohio Congregational . . Church runs radio station. 
South Dakota Congregational Show devotion to church 
Tennessee Baptist Negro theological school 

New York Presbyterian Fosdick and Campbell Morgan. 
New York Episcopal Seaman's Institute plans. 
Wisconsin Presbyterian P. P. P. campaign. 
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When the poll is completed each one of the 
twenty-five will be invited to contribute a 
sermon to appear in alternate issues of The Christian 
Century — every other week during the year 1925. 

This will make mighty interesting reading! 

Interesting not for ministers only, but for all 
thoughtful men and women inside and outside the 
churches. 

Twenty-five characteristic sermons by the twenty- 
five most eminent preachers selected by the ministry 
itself, will thus ime the things held vital by the 
leadership of present-day Protestantism in America. 
The church’s mind is, in large measure, the mind 
which its ministers create by preaching. And the rank 
and file of ministers look up to a few great leaders 
whose thoughts and accents are contagious and 
potent. Thus when you get into the minds of these 
leaders you have a clue to the thinking that is dom- 
inant in the church today, or if not today, will surely 
be dominant tomorrow. 


Who are these men? 


Will you—clergyman reader of this announcement 
—help us find them? Will you help us by yourself 
nominating ten preachers for our list of twenty-five. 

The polls will close December 1, 1924. 

Announcement of the Great Twenty-five will be 
made by December 15. 

The first sermon will appear early in January, 1925. 

Use ballot below. Any clergyman whether a sub- 
scriber to The Christian Century or not is entitled to 
nominate ten greatest leaders. 


Let the Ballots Roll In! 


(To be used by clergymen only) 


I nominate on sheet which I attach hereto 
the names of ten ministers whom I regard 
as the leading preachers of America. 


My name and address 


My denomination 














































Ballot for America’s Greatest Preachers 
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Singing the Social Gospel 





N OUTSTANDING characteristic of the hymnal, Hymns or THE UNITED 
CuuRCH is its modernness. This has been widely commented upon by the 
hundreds of church lea lers who have adopted the book for their congrega- 

tions. As an illustration of this quality of modernness we would call attention 
to the unique section on “The Kingdom of God,” with sub-sections entitled “Social 
Aspiration and Progress,” “Loyalty and Courage,” ““Human Service and Brother- 
hood,” ““The Nation,” “‘Peace Among the Nations,” etc. In this section are 101 
great hymns which sing the evangelical social gospel which the modern pulpit 
preaches. Many of these have never before been used in a Church hymnal. 
Here are some of the authors’ names : 


Emily Green Balch John Addington Symonds 
Nolan R. Best William DeWitt Hyde 
John Hay Richard Watson Gilder 
Felix Adler Algernon S. Swinburne 
Charles Mackay Gilbert K. Chesterton 
John G. Whittier Washington Gladden 
Ebenezer Elliott William Pierson Merrill 
W. Russell Bowie Katherine Lee Bates 
Charles Kingsley Frederick L. Hosmer 
Rudyard Kipling John Haynes Holmes 
Frank Mason North T. Wentworth Higginson 


Think of being able to sing the social gospel as well as to preach it! The social 
gospel will never seem to be a truly religious gospel until the Church learns to sing 
it. HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH is the only Church hymnal in which 
the social note of today’s evangelical preaching finds adequate expression. The 
use of this hymnal will thrill and inspire your congregation with a new vision 
and purpose. 


A returnable copy of the Hymnal will 
be mailed you upon request 
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EDITORIAL 


Peace Protocol Passes 
League Assembly 


A S THESE WORDS are written the daily press 


gives the substance of the “protocol for pacific 
settlement of international disputes” adopted by the 
assembly of the league of nations, though the full text 
of the instrument has not yet appeared. The league, 
under stress no less of desire than of extreme necessity, 
has produced a plan for keeping the world at peace 
which makes an amazing advance upon any plan hither- 
to taken seriously by the nations. The plan is essentially 
that proposed by Dr. Benes, Czechoslovakia’s foreign 
minister, upon which we made comment last week. The 
significant modification is that proposed by the Japanese 
delegates, the effect of which is to wipe out the distine- 
tion between disputes arising over international ques- 
tions and those arising over internal domestic questions. 
According to this amended provision any question 
menacing the peace of the world, even questions usually 
classified as of purely internal effect, is subject to 
consideration by the council of the league regardless 
of the decision of the league court on the case. Japan 
was aided in her determination to secure such a change 
in international procedure by Italy and other smaller 
nations who have felt with her the sting of America’s 
recent immigration restriction legislation. It is amaz- 
ing to Americans, quite apart from the merits of the 
principle involved, that there should be such ardent 
congratulatory talk as the press reports from Geneva 
and Paris over the successful passage of the protocol. 
The concessions made to Japan are of such a vital 
character as to warrant the prediction of the failure of 
the acceptance of the protocol by the parliaments of 
the nations. Certainly the white dominions of Great 


Britain are not likely to accept it, and unless they do 
the mother parliament will hardly do so. The effect in 
America is bound to be to further alienate this country 
from the league of nations. There is something really 
humorous in the way the protocol compels an outsider 
nation like the United States to reckon with league 
jurisdiction whether it will or no. Under the proposed 
agreement, the United States could, in the immigration 
matter for example, be euchered into the position of 
being an aggressor nation! Which, of course, is not 
only humorous but revealing as to the fact that less 
and less can any nation live unto itself. 


The Great Uproar about 
Japan’s Proposal 

HE TREATMENT GIVEN the Japanese activity 

by a large portion of the American press at the height 
of the protocol discussion indicates how ready is the war- 
monger to ply his trade. A cursory reading of head- 
lines and editorials, as well as a study of many cartoons, 
must have convinced thousands of Americans that, at 
Geneva, Japan directly blocked a movement toward inter- 
national disarmament and indirectly served notice of its 
future intention to make war upon the United States 
on account of the immigration issue. Yet the facts seem 
to be that when the representatives of the other nations at 
Geneva came to understand what was the issue actually 
raised by the Japanese, without exception they acknowl- 
edged the gravity of that issue, and a majority finally voted 
with the Japanese. What actually happened? In the first 
place, it must be remembered that the league was trying to 
formulate a treaty of arbitration and security—keywords 
employed by the premiers of France and Great Britain- 
which ostensibly sought to insure peace and make possible 
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disarmament. The plan involved called for arbitration of 
disputes by the world court; the stigmatization of nations 
refusing to accept this judgment as aggressor nations; and 
the employment of two kinds of sanctions, military and 
economic, by other league members against such aggressors. 
It was provided, however, that nations might reserve ques- 
tions held to be internal from such arbitration, and that if 
another nation refused to accept such a ruling, that nation 
thereupon became the aggressor and subject to the discipline 
of all the other league members. And it was intimated 
that the British navy and the French army would be avail- 
able for such purposes. To this Japan made objection. 
Her experience with the United States, Australia and Can- 
ada has already warned her that some of her most ex- 
asperating international difficulties are likely to occur in a 
realm where, by claiming them to be internal questions, 
other nations could probably preclude her from ever having 
her case submitted to international discussion. Moreover, 
the line dividing domestic issues from international issues 
grave enough to breed war is so thin that often it does 
not exist. The United States has fought at least one war, 
that with Spain, over what would undoubtedly have been 
claimed as an internal issue, that of the administration of 
a colony. Japan was not convinced that the whole scheme 
was anything more than an illusory European stage show. 
She saw the two nations—America and Russia—with which, 
in all probability, she will have most to do, conspicuously 
absent from the negotiations. She saw a clear loophole 
left so that the type of question that may make for her 
great trouble in the future might be withdrawn from this 
process of arbitration that is supposed to secure justice 
and peace. She therefore said, in effect, “Unless we make 
provision for the discussion, at least, in an international 
body, of all disputes, what is the use of pretending that 
\nd before 
a week had passed the majority at Geneva had admitted 
It is hardly to be 
imagined that Britain, to say nothing of America, will accept 
the point of view of Japan, and as for The Christian 


we have here a genuine instrument of peace ?” 


the force of the Japanese contention. 


Century, we believe there is a far more effective way to 
establish peace than the protocol proposes. But if the pro- 
tocol scheme is of any value at all the Japanese proposal is 


a consistent part of it. 
The Genius of 
The Plan 
XCITEMENT OVER THE ISSUE raised by 


Japan must not blind us to a calm consideration 


of the bearing of the protocol upon the essential prob- 


lem of peace. Though lacking the full text of the in- 
strument, the fragments of its phraseology now at 
hand show clearly what the genius of the plan is. It 
is a plan to crush war by the omnipresence and control 
of overwhelming force. The nations signatory to the 
league go into a universal military alliance to make it 
And in 
view of the magnitude of the united power of the league 
nations it is assumed that no nation would dare to defy 


impossible for a single nation to go to war. 


them. Meanwhile, dual provision is made for the con- 


sideration of disputes. One provision is the court; the 
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other is the league itself, both in its assembly and in its 
council. Each nation is to bind itself not to go to war 
with a member nation or a nonsignatory nation unless 
that nation is declared an aggressor. The full military 
and naval force of each signatory is at the command of 
the league council against such aggressor. The whole 
plan seems to us to be profoundly and structurally un- 
It is not easy in the face of much idealistic 
enthusiasm for the proposal to offer a contrary estimate. 
We can only suggest here that it provides for carrying 
disputes into a political atmosphere rather than a judi- 
cial atmosphere. The power of the league council 
entirely overshadows the court. The protocol makes 
no provision for codification of international law. It 
talks of arbitration, when it should talk of justice 
through the application of recognized law. It rests the 
peace of the world and the security of the nations in 
what is an illusory protection—overwhelming force. 
War, the world must be made to see, cannot be 
“crushed” or “abolished” or “killed” by more war, but 
by law, a law whose basic statute is that war itself is a 
crime. Until the nations begin at this beginning, they 
cannot end at that peace for which the heart of man- 
kind yearns. 


sound. 


Mental Suicide 
for $20. 80 
HE CANNED SERMON carry its 
mental ptomaine about among the ministry. But it 
is probable that no balder invitation to mental suicide was 


continues to 


ever given than is contained within the broadsides of the 
Public Speakers Supply, just now being circulated from 
Ridgway, Pennsylvania, to many of the clergymen of Amer- 
ica. “Let us equip you with a preacher’s complete library 
of new, bright and popular public addresses,” offers this 
company. “You need not take days and weeks from your 
pastoral duties to do research work which we have already 
done for you and can deliver to you by return parcel post, 
prepaid. When our prepared helps arrive all others, except 
your Bible, will be laid aside.” The advertisers are telling 
the truth, although just why the exception in favor of the 
sible was made it is difficult to understand. Among the 
helps thus to be dispensed with will be the preacher’s mind. 
For this company unblushingly offers to provide him with 
canned sermons for every Sunday in the year, twice a 
Sunday, at the ridiculously low price of 20 cents each, or 
$20.80 for the year’s supply. “Could you afford to write 
a sermon for 20 cents?” the Public Speakers Supply wants 
to know. “No,” it answers, “you can’t, but with our equip- 
ment and resources we can supply you with 104 sermons— 
just the kind you would like to have the time to write— 
for only $20.80.” So if our lay readers find their ministers 
preaching next Sunday—that being the forty-first Sunday 
of the year—in the morning on “The Christian’s Mission” 
and in the evening on “Lives That Live,” they can have 
a shrewd suspicion as to the mental condition of the man 
in the pulpit. Of course, there is no law against the Public 
Speakers Supply offering 104 doses of mind poison a year 
to preachers. But the sort of traffic that this represents 
is, from the standpoint of the ministry, about as destruc- 
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tive as could be conceived. What elements of moral or 
ethical power can there possibly be left in a ministry that 
mouths a palaver of this sort? The supply bureau offers 
the certificate of a United States postal inspector that it 
has more than a thousand congratulatory letters from the 
But the preacher who thus puts his 
mind and message into cold storage ought to be confronted 
hy a body of professional outrage that will compel him 
to perceive the enormity of thus playing fast and loose 
with the spiritual responsibilities to which he has been 


users of its service. 


ordained. 


A Hint from the 
Catholics 


HE ACTION OF Cardinal Hayes, reported in our 

news columns, in appointing a priest of his archdiocese 
as director of industrial relations merits close attention 
As the appointment is interpreted 
in Catholic circles, the new director is not only to keep in 
close touch with industrial developments in the metropolitan 
district, outlining, when that is needed, the attitude of the 
church toward such issues between capital and labor as 
may arise, but he is also to place himself at the head of 
an organized campaign to carry the teaching of his church 
on social questions to every parish. The Catholic church 
has in the encyclical of Leo XIII on the condition of labor 
and the so-called bishops’ program of social reconstruc- 
tion, a body of principles of wide significance in the present 
hour of social reconstruction. But Catholics as a whole 
are as ignorant of all this as are Protestants of the posi- 
tions adopted in the social ideals approved by the Federal 
Council. It is evident, however, that Catholicism is not 
content to let this condition continue indefinitely. The 
appointment made by. Cardinal Hayes is probably but the 
first in a long line of similar appointments that will bring 
a vivid new note to the teaching in the American parishes 
of the Roman communion. Protestants would do well 
to ponder, and perhaps in some way to follow, this ex- 
ample. Several organizations for the study of social appli- 
cations of the gospel already exist in Protestantism. But 
it is time that something concrete was being done to make 
it clear to the church’s rank and file that the church has 
already officially acknowledged that such applications are 
to be made. 


from all church groups. 


On the Cultivation 
of Contentment 


BOUT EVERY SO OFTEN we begin to fear that 

some of our candid friends may have reason to 
chide us for the company we keep. In every effort 
toward human liberation, whether of body, mind or 
spirit, it is inevitable that there should be what Mr. 
Roosevelt characterized as the lunatic fringe. It is idle 
to maintain that the long-hairs of one sex and the short- 
hairs of another do not exist; that there are not erratic 
thinkers and more erratic talkers whose flow of exhor- 
tation and denunciation does not, at times, become 
wearisome. Rose Macaulay, we think it was, who said 
that she never felt so much like a tory as when she had 
been in a group of radicals, and never so much like a 
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blue-nosed puritan as when she had been listening to 
the talk of a certain sort of modern emancipated soul. 
We admit a certain sympathy with Miss Macaulay. 
But just when we find ourselves drifting into this dan- 
gerous mood something is fairly sure to happen to teach 
us how much worse than the present our surroundings 
might be. Think, for example, of being one of those 
Americans to whom the Manufacturers Record comes 
each week as law and gospel, and having to live on such 
mental fare as this: “Our country is passing through 
the most crucial period in its history. ... We have 
unrest and turmoil, largely brought about by the activi- 
ties of the socialists and communists and anarchists and 
bolshevists who have brought their doctrines from 
Europe and are proclaiming them in every part of our 
land. The dangerous youth movement, coming out of 
Germany—where it is largely permeated with the most 
unspeakable immorality and free love and a definite 
effort to break down all parental and governmental 
authority—is spreading into many of our colleges, where 
socialistic teachings are likewise in evidence. .. . If 
perchance the forces of anarchy should bring about a 
condition by which LaFollette or any of his crowd 
would become more dominant than they are at present, 
and possibly become President—and there is a real dan- 
ger that this might come about through a congressional 
presidential election—we would have a disastrous situ- 
ation which would menace the very existence of the 
American government. We must not overlook the mil- 
lions and millions of reds and anarchists and bolshevists 
and weak-minded men and women under the power of 
bolshevists and anarchists, rank college professors and 
others, who are proclaiming the doctrines of socialism 
and unrest.” After reading drool like that, the ravings 
of irresponsible long-hairs become distinctly more en- 
durable. 


One Ordinary Man Plus 
One Ordinary Life 


Fayre csanny MAN was lecturing a group of 
preachers not so long ago as to what journalism 
considers news. He had it all reduced to certain mathe- 
matical formulas: One man plus one wife plus seven chil- 
dren equals zero, but one man plus three wives equals 
news. One bank cashier plus one wife plus three children 
plus one house plus one auto equals zero, but one bank 
cashier plus one chorus girl minus one hundred thousand 
dollars equals news. And, said he, one ordinary man plus 
one ordinary life equals zero, but one ordinary man plus 
one extraordinary aaventure or achievement equals news. 
All of which may be true from the viewpoint of journalism, 
but happily there are other viewpoints. One ordinary man 
plus one ordinary life equals zero? A very ordinary man 
who lived a very ordinary life died a few weeks ago. There 
was a quiet funeral service, and the ordinary paid obituary 
notice in the paper. To all seeming, the man’s life just 
sank from sight in the great pool of life, and left never a 
ripple to reach the shore. He had spent his days as a 
subordinate teacher in an institution where it is easy for 
subordinate teachers to be almost lost from sight. It is 
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doubtful whether he would have been known had he ever 
entered the faculty club—which he never did. It has taken 
a little while for the word of his death to spread for, as 
the newspaper man would have explained, in the news 
sense he equalled zero. Yet now, as the word does spread, 
letters are beginning to pour in from all over the world, 
telling of an ambition stirred here, a purpose straightened 


Zero? 


there, a discouragement banished yonder. 


The Roman Menace 


[' WILL BE A BLESSED DAY for American 
society when the Ku Klux klan shall have filled full 
its cup of folly, and the klan’s inhibitions to sane think- 
ing and sane social action shall have been removed 
So long as it is in the field such thinking and action are 
impossible. Yet the demand for such grows apace, with 
the increasing aggressions of the Roman hierarchy. 
The severest reprobation which the historian will 
lodge against the klan may be that it recklessly inter- 
posed to check, and perhaps destroy, a liberal movement 
which was rising within the Romanist religious group 
in the United States. The Knights of Columbus, relative 
to the historic pretentions of the Roman hierarchy, is. 
or was, a liberal propaganda. It is probably safe to say 
that it was giving the hierarchy more real concern than 
have all the machinations of the Ku Klux klan. The 
klan has simply driven the Knights of Columbus into 
the arms of the hierarchy, and has stifled all present 
hope and pretention to liberalism within the Columbian 
organization. Nobody else has quite such cause to be 
pleased with the intolerant antics of misguided Pro- 
testants and other citizens, who have indulged the 
klan’s follies, as has the Roman hierarchy. The reckon- 
ing with the hierarchy’s patent un-Americanism, which 
the Knights were about to demand, has been postponed 
for an indefinite period. It will certainly be delayed so 
After the 
will 


long as the blundering klan is in the field. 
klan has itself remain 
any redeeming liberal vitality in the Knights, only the 
event will reveal. 


burned out, whether there 


The Roman Catholic laity, up to the time when the 
klan so foolishly interposed, were steadily gaining in 
intelligence. Their alignment with political and general 
social movements showed it. Their participation in 
community enterprises in all parts of the country, on a 
cordial and open-hearted, open-handed parity with other 
citizens, was increasingly sincere and determined. All 
this has been seriously checked, and Ku Klux klannism 
has necessarily been countered by clannishness on the 
part of the Catholic laity. The mischief has not been 
carried even yet to hopeless extremes everywhere. Nu- 
merous community chests include agencies maintained 
by the Romanists, and Catholic citizens loyally con- 
tribute to the united fund. But everywhere it becomes 
more difficult to keep these chest organizations going 
on a community-wide basis. Even the liberal 


Catholic layman is often being forced to give the bulk 


most 


of his benevolent support to welfare agencies exclu 
sively under the control of the hierarchy. 
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And the hierarchy is taking advantage of the situa- 
tion. It is making hay while the sun, set ablaze by the 
klan, keeps haying weather in season. The increase in 
Roman Catholic holdings of property during recent 
years must have assumed very large proportions. East 
and west, and even south, the Roman church is steadily 
rolling up its deeds to desirable property. Probably 
this accurately measures the degree of intelligence na- 
tive to the hierarchy; it knows just enough to seize 
property and hold on to it. Observations in the business 
and financial world do not commend this as a very 
exalted degree of intelligence. But the results here, 
as elsewhere, will certainly precipitate grave social! 
problems. 

The blight of legal entail has been almost wholly re- 
moved from our American civilization. Only a few 
families have contrived to evade the subtle law which 
completes the circle of shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves, ex- 
cept as each new generation inheriting wealth shall dis 
play the ability and desire to employ it for constructive 
social purposes. There is increasing success, also, in 
compelling institutions endowed for social service to 
choose between bankruptcy on the one part, with the 
dissipation of their property along general avenues of 
social welfare, or, on the other part, the maintenance 
of social vision within the institution itself. Left to 
the free opetation of these liberalizing forces in Ameri- 
can society, the Roman system would be compelled also 
to yield, however slowly and reluctantly. Under per- 
secution, the intolerant, intemperant, unintelligent ham- 
mering from without, it certainly will not yield. If we 
cannot forego the folly of such carryings-on as those 
of the klan, the vast wealth now being accumulated by 
the hierarchy will be more and more employed in check- 
ing if not wrecking American institutions. 

The tenacity with which the Roman church holds on 
to the particular plot of ground which has been dedi- 
cated to church purposes is an index of the spirit which 
runs through its economic policies. As cities grow, and 
business or industrial zones expand, residents one by 
one surrender to the community will as expressed in 
this expansion and remove to new residential develop- 
ments; smaller business blocks give place to larger; 
social clubs and minor public institutions move to quar- 
ters more harmonious with the community decision; 
even churches of the liberal communions sell out down 
town and follow the people to their home sections. But 
the relinquishment of a Romanist property, whether 
occupied by a dedicated church, or employed for only 
semi-sacred purposes, rarely or never occurs, whatever 
may be the social tendencies, or overt expression of the 
community will. 

In the large, this policy is quite as tenaciously held, 
as in the attitude toward small plots of “consecrated 
ground.” It is the pride of the hierarchy that it never 
lets go, once it has taken hold. It does not lose money 
when others are being impoverished; it holds on when 
times are hard, and advances by long strides when times 
are flush. The middle ages were just the opportunity for 
the Roman church vastly to aggrandize itself at the 
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expense of a distressingly impoverished laity. The 
steady, and, just now phenomenal, accumulation of 
property by the Roman church in American communi- 
ties, is not, therefore, a passing incident. All now ac- 
quired will remain in the hierarchy’s possession, sharing 
in the “unearned incremnent” of the community’s ad- 
vance, though snugly tax-free. The Roman program 
embodies the most colossal system of entail which 
medieval and modern civilization reveals. 

And with property there goes power. Dull brute 
power is capable of maintaining itself by this means. 
And power usually becomes dull and brutish, when long 
entrenched in property without insistent challenge to 
social responsibility. It is just this peril which threatens 
an increasingly wealthy hierarchic church, and the 
society which harbors it. Romanism’s cunning is vastly 
overestimated. It requires no great acumen to hold on 
to everything you already have, and always reach 
out for more whenever anything passes your way. A 
Roman church with all the money it wants can cer- 
tainly never be reckoned among the constructive social 


forces of any civilization. It has never proved to be 
such anywhere else, or at any other period of history, 
and it will not become such in our society, now or at 
any time in the future. A dull and brutish power fur- 
nishes none of the makings of an intelligent and for- 
ward-looking society. It is a menace. The klan’s 
methods are sheer folly, by way of meeting the menace. 
The un-Americanism of the economic policy of the 
Roman church has not been gauged by the klan, with 
all of its hot zeal. It will not be intelligently gauged 
until such blundering policies as those of the klan have 
given place to sober and intelligent study of this ten 
dency, and of the social problems which are involved 
In it. 


Christ or Caesar—The Chap- 
lain’s Choice 


WO PREACHERS WERE APPROACHED a few 

months ago by friends in the regular army establish- 
ment of the United States with the suggestion that they 
apply for commissions as chaplains in the officers reserve 
corps. Both men were at the time resident where troops, 
presenting an obvious opportunity for service, are always 
One of them, although as- 
sured by the office of the chief of chaplains that “a man 
does not forfeit his citizenship by holding an office in any 
branch of the government,” felt that the guarantees of 
freedom of speech were not quite convincing, and so re- 
fused to make the desired application for a commission. 
The other, with a record for service under fire in the world 
war, did so apply. The story of his application, and what 
happened to it, makes moving reading to any who may be 
interested in the untrammeled prophetic functioning of the 
Christian ministry. 

In filling out his application form this minister, under 
the notation “Remarks,” wrote, “I must reserve my right, 
as a Christian minister, to speak freely on all questions 
relating to war and peace.” In due time he was notified 


quartered in large numbers. 
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to appear for examination before a board of three officers, 
and he did so. The physical examination showed defec- 
tive vision, perfectly corrected by glasses. The same con- 
dition had obtained during the applicant’s two years of 
war service, and he was later assured by responsible of- 
ficers that the result of the physical examination had nothing 
to do with subsequent happenings. The examining board 
manifested great interest, however, in the “remark” on 
the application blank, and suggested that the candidate 
write a thesis elaborating his statement, which he did. 

This thesis elaborated an argument that should be fami- 
liar to any minister, namely, that a Christian preacher’s 
highest loyalty must be given to what he believes to be 
the principles and teachings of Jesus. “A Christian, and par- 
ticularly a Christian minister, can have only one loyalty in 
The 
applicant made it clear that he believed war to be anti- 
Christian, and expressed his belief in the possibility of 
settling international differences without resort to arms. 
He disclaimed the ultra-pacifist position, however, con- 
ceding not only that in a given contest, as in the case of 
the late war, there might be a larger measure of right on 
one side than on the other, but that in case of wanton 
aggression against his own country he would “probably 
feel it a duty to accept the gage of battle.” He sought 
the commission, he said, because of the opportunity to 
minister to the spiritual needs of the young men already 
in the army. But he stipulated that, in the event of a 
commission being granted, he must be assured the free- 
dom of speech guaranteed under the constitution. 

Some time passed. 


his life which dominates his every word and action.” 


Finally, the applicant received a 
letter from the office of the adjutant general of the army, 
notifying him that his application had been unfavorably 
acted upon, but giving no reasons other than “the adverse 


recommendation of the examining board.” The rejected 


clergyman thereupon sought out the commanding general 
of the department, a personal friend, and threshed the 
matter out with him in a conversation of which he fur- 
nishes the following digest : 


Question: Do you consider that a citizen loses part of his con- 
stitutional right of free speech when he accepts a commission 
in the army? 

Answer: He voluntarily relinquishes that right, insofar as it 
extends to criticizing adversely any fixed policy of the United 
States, or any official act of the President or of congress. 

Q. Does this disability apply equally to officers in the reserve, 
when not on active service? 

A. Yes. It would be considered equally a violation of the oath 
of allegiance, which all officers take, irrespective of their rank or 
service. 

Q. Then the army admits no higher allegiance than to itself 
and the policy of the nation it represents? 

A. That is true. If you consider that obedience to religious 
principles is or might be in conflict with this situation, you ought 
not to accept a commission. 

Q. If I held a commission as chaplain in the O.R.C., at the 
same time retaining my civilian pastoral connection, should I have 
the right to oppose, for example, the Japanese exclusion provision 
in the recent immigration act? 

A. It would be extremely bad taste for you to do so, and 
might lead to more serious consequences. 

Q. If a chaplain considers it his duty, as a clergyman, to 
protest against some governmental act or policy which he deems 
un-Christian, what ought he to do? 
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A. He ought to resign from the service. Holding a com- 
mission commits him to support as willingly and cheerfully any 
order or policy which he does not approve of, as one with which 
he agrees. 

Q. Is this only your personal view, or would it be the view of 
the war department? 

A. I certainly think it would be the view of the department. 

Q. Suppose a “wet” congress should accomplish a reversal 
of the present governmental policy regarding prohibition. Would 
a clergyman holding a commission as chaplain in the reserve be 
obliged to approve, or at least remain silent in such a situation? 

A. (No categorical answer was given to this. The general 
18th Amendment.) 

Q. Does not this commit us to the proposition “Vox populi, 
vox Dei,” and make us assume that the majority is always right? 

A. It cannot be otherwise, or we should have no army at all. 
Discipline requires it. 


believes in the 


Not being willing to leave the explanation of his rejection 
wholly in the informal atmosphere of a conversation, the 
minister wrote to the president of the examining board of 
officers. From him he received this written explanation of 
the adverse recommendation of the examining board: 


My dear Reverend 


It was with much regret that the board of officers who ex- 
amined you arrived at the conclusion that your mental attitude 
to military matters, and possible war, made it inexpedient to 
recommend you for a commission in the reserve corps. 


‘ 


We concede your right to “speak freely on all questions re- 
lating to war and peace,” at least insofar as the laws of the 
United States permit; at the same time we thought it better that 
this freedom be exercised as a civilian than as an officer in 
the army. 

The board believed it quite probable that were the United States 
to go to war again, you and many others might consider the 
cause, or necessity of war, not established to your satisfaction, 
and find it impracticable to support whole-heartedly the army 
and the nation. ... 

You place God above the nation, where the divine power of any 
people belongs if that nation is to have permanency. And you 
declare yourself to be the arbiter of divinity. Therein I don't 
The divine interpretation of the justice of a 
cause which threatens to lead to war, is an individual attribute, 
After that it becomes a national attribute, 
an attribute of the masses. In this last war, no handful of self- 
secking, ambitious statesmen, or others, led the several nations 
into war, against the wishes of the masses. 


agree with you. 


before war comes. 


The mass of Serbia demanded war; the populace of Austria 
demanded war; Russia came in because of mass sentiment, and 
so did Germany, France, England and Italy. The United States 
followed later, because the mass of the people demanded ,such 
action. My belief is that when war is once made, divinity and 
national necessity merge into one; that the nation and the indi- 
vidual become a glorified entity to fight for the life of the country, 
its civilization, its homes, its honor, its very existence; and that 
at such a time God speaks only in one message, “As you serve 
your country, Me.” 

War is not bestial and demoralizing to the individual. It seems 
so to some while preparing for it, but when the supreme test 
comes and the soldier goes forward into battle, it is with the 
subconscious knowledge that he is walking close to God, and is 
encompassed by a radiant halo of divinity that leaves an impress 
upon him, never eradicated. 


so you serve 


(Signed )——— 
Lt. Col. U. S. Army. 
Surely in all the astonishing revelations of the last few 
months, as to the designs and controlling ideas of our 
military establishment, this is not the least astonishing. For 
some time the war department has been pushing the enlist- 
ment of the clergy within the officers reserve corps. As 
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ministers have been induced to sign up, doubtless with the 
same motives that induced the minister in the case here 
recounted to make application for a chaplain’s commission, 
the press of the country has been jubilantly notified. And 
to many the question has recurred, Why this sudden inter- 
est in the enlistment of the ministry? It is now perfectly 
clear that the military establishment, seeing hard sledding 
ahead, is attempting to bring as many men as possible into 
a condition where their thoughts will be under rigid regi- 
mentation at the hour when they should be most prophetic. 

And it is further clear, from the closing paragraphs so 
gratuitously but revealingly added to the letter of the presi- 
dent of the army examining board, that when once a min- 
ister enters this relation he finds himself in a company ani- 
mated by ideals as pagan as ever were uttered in the empire 
of the Caesars. 


Our Motorized Society 


HE AMERICAN PEOPLE have the go-fever. 
Highways congested with automobiles are even 
conclusive evidence than are crammed and 
jammed passenger ships steaming out of our ports for 
European and Asiatic Corrugated rubber 
wheels are tearing up our road-beds, but they are do- 
ing no less notable damage to many of our social 
foundations. 


more 


shores. 


None of the old manners or institutions 
of community life escapes this erosion; some of them 
are being undermined and altogether broken up. 


The diversion of billions into a brand new industry 
and field of expenditure is of itself a revolutionary 
procedure. The automobile has doubtless created much 
new value. It has made time, the most valuable of 
It has quickened commerce and every 
process of life, which is a vast creation of new values. 
But all of the present investment of money, of time, 
and of social energies, now appropriated to the motor 
industry by a motorized society, has not been created 
out of nothing during the past quarter of a century. 
The family which buys an automobile has less money 
to buy other things. The family which spends a quarter, 
a third, a half of its time on wheels has less time for 
the arts and crafts and homely occupations of the com- 
munity. 


commodities. 


One irate grocer scorns participation in social activi- 
ties in which he once heartily joined; his motor-mad 
customers no longer pay their food bills. Though meet- 
ing their installments on their handsome cars they 
take it amiss when his monthly statements are pressed 
for consideration. So, he has ceased to play the loyal, 
community-serving citizen. His foolish neighbors no 
longer deserve his respect, declares he, not to speak 
of his money and service in community activities. The 
haberdasher across the street speaks much the same 
language, and shares his social cynicism. Numerous 
guardians of the old social order, besides the dis- 
couraged minister before his bleak pews on the fair 
Sunday, have concluded that the automobile is our 
latest and incorrigible way of going to the devil. 

Undoubtedly our motorized society is less regardful 
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than it was of time-honored institutions and programs 
of culture. Many a deserving book is not being read. 
Due consideration is not being given, either in private 
meditation or in group or massed assemblies, to the 
crucial issues of the day. Rather, the population is 
whirling along country highways, drowsily shifting the 
gaze from half-open eyes now to this side of the road. 
and again to that. It is not less to be doubted that the 
automobile will have to “go some” in creating new 
programs of culture of a very high order, before it 
shall atone for this loss, and prove itself at the bar 
of history as a boon to society. 

Of course the automobile is going to do this, some 
way or another, in terms or coinage of some denomina- 
tion. It is foolish for us to stand by the roadside and 
swear at the hosts whizzing by, be one a minister of 
the everlasting gospel, or a grocer with persistent 
wholesalers pressing for ten- and thirty-day settle- 
The laughing, chattering multitudes are gone, 
and have forgotten us in the next thrill, before the 
spiteful words are out of our mouth. The automobile 
is a permanent institution, though it is just now mak- 
ing the American volatile and reckless,—reckless of the 
passengers behind his own wheel and those whizzing 
by on the other side of the road,—reckless of costs, of 
mortgaged homes, of unpaid grocery bills, of many of 
the social values which we have accounted the most 
substantial and inviolable of our civilization. 

Yet, whatever we are going to do about it, we must 


ments. 


allow a place for the automobile. It is here to stay. 
It is causing the railroads grave concern. They must 
simply rebuild themselves around the private motor 
car. All of our social institutions, commercial, spiritual, 
cultural of every grade and intention, must adjust 
themselves to the motorized age and its new ideals. 
\ll of which is left for a “subsequent article,” is “an- 


other story,” will be taken up “at a more convenient 
For it is a large order. But we would as well 
be cheerful about it, and prepare to rebuild our culture 
in association with this enormously potent fact. Or, as 
an old preacher friend of ours once said, “When I see 
a thing can’t be helped, I aim to get reconciled.” 
Which, in its turn, is simply a parable of what 
society-making science must face all along the line, 
and at every moment of the day’s work. A religion, 
a culture, a scheme of education, which is not capable 
of these radical readjustments must retire from the 
field, worsted, outdone, relegated among more or less 
glorious relics. Our social institutions will tumble 
down about our ears, if they are not of the fabric to 
endure these sudden and epochal changes. For that 
is the sort of people we are, and these are the sort of 
times in which we live. People now living by the 
multitude have seen emerge from the vast unknown, 
the motor industry, the motion picture industry, the 
radio industry, electrical illumination and power, and 
even the telephone and the telegraph, each of them, 
considered merely as industries, imposing financial 
burdens upon our civilization running into the billions. 
The ideals, its spiritual aspiration, and their generat- 


time.” 
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ing institutions, in such a civilization, must needs be 
fabricated of tough stuff to indure such strain. If our 
religious and cultural program still belongs to the age 
of the stage-coach and the tallow candle,—well, what 
can we expect? 


The Key That Did Not Fit 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE WAS A MAN who sold Antique Clocks. 

And I saw in his Shop a Great Many Antique Clocks 
that were for Sale. And I said, How about this Little 
Old Clock? And what is the Price thereof? 

And he said, Thou mayest have it for a shekel. 

And I said, A shekel is not much for a Clock. 
is the matter with it? 

And he said, It hath been cleaned and overhauled, and 
there seemeth to be nothing the matter with it, save that 
it must be wound two or three times in a day. It is all 
right if a man hath no other occupation than to keep 
winding it. 

And I said, I will gamble a little on this clock. 
is thy shekel. 

And I took the Clock home, and I set it upon a Shelf 
and it started running to beat the Band. But after a time 
it stopped. And I secured a Level and started it again, 
and it would not go. And then I wound it, and I found 
that it had Run Down. But when I wound it a little way, 
the Key slipped oft the Post, and went around and around. 
And the Clock ran about Four Hours and stopped. 

Then I said, We have other clocks that have keys. 
I will see what a different Key will accomplish. 

And I tried a Smaller Key, and it wound the clock 
four times, or it may have been six or eight times as far. 
And the Clock ran all day and all night. 

Now once a day and no more I wind it with the Smaller 
Key, and it keepeth right on the job. Neither doth it seem 
to mind being moved around by the Dusting Lady. I have 
not known a clock that asked Fewer Favours or showed 
more Constant Industry. And now I know why I got it 
so cheap. The Winding Posts were worn and so was 
the Key, so that it could not be wound up; and all it 
And it is 
so thankful to be running again that it is ticking right 
away as industriously as the Little Busy Bee. 


What 


Here 


And 


needed was a Key that would fit its worn Posts. 


Now this parable teacheth that there are men who work 
Ineffectively, or who stand idle in the Market Place, whose 
real trouble is that no Proper Key hath yet been fitted 
to their Motive Apparatus. And I sigh for the Wasted 
Energy that is lost upon them, and the waste of their 
Futile Endeavor, and the waste of the time that they run 
not, and the uncertainty always of their telling the Correct 
Time. And I wish for all men that they might find that 
Key to Right Endeavor which shall start them going as 
they ought to go. For some of them are on the market 
at Reduced Price, and that is too much for them as they 
are; but they might be Productive and Profitable. 

And thou canst not buy my Little Clock for a Shekel. 





Through Samaria 


By Peter Ainslie 


He must needs go through Samaria.—John 4:4. 


T WAS NOT TRUE that Jesus had to go through 
I Samaria if only the geographical possibilities were to 
But there was a moral compulsion which 
He declined to conform to Jewish prejudice. In 


be considered. 
he faced. 
going from Judea to Galilee, the straight course would be to 
go through Samaria, and no significance would be attached 
to my text any more than if one should say that to go from 
New York to Washington one must needs go through Balti- 
more. But the Jews had such prejudice against the Samari- 
tans that, in order to avoid walking on Samaritan soil, they 
would cross the Jordan from Judea into Perea, go north on 
the Perean side until they came to Galilee on the opposite 
shore, and then cross the Jordan into Galilee.- That was 
the established Jewish route of racial prejudice. Jesus re- 
fused to walk it; therefore he must needs go through 
Samaria to break down prejudice, letting the Samaritans 
see his friendliness for them as well as his friendliness for 
the Jews. 
GERMANY 


He still must needs go through the Samarias of the world 
He cannot go as he did in the 
He can only go now in the person of his 
disciples. In many instances his disciples seem not to under- 
stand, for I cannot think them willfully untrue, and they 


to break down prejudice. 
days of his flesh. 


close their personalities to his use, insisting that he conform 
to their prejudice rather than that they shall conform to his 
freedom. These are they who cry out against Germans, 
Russians, Turks, Jews, and Negroes. Some of Jesus’ dis- 
ciples—and these are the hope of the world—have made 
themselves his instruments for the removal of prejudice. 
They have felt an impelling force taking them into the 
Samarias of the world. They have borne witness in the 
face of hostile minds and have set up the standard of Christ 
at the cost of no little suffering. This work must be done. 
rhese times call for evangelists who are willing to go 
through Samaria. 

Why do I plead for a kind attitude toward Germany? 
We are still in close memory of the world war, perhaps too 
close to have a just opinion. Nevertheless, the world’s 
thought is already in the process of restudying the causes 
that precipitated the war and the methods that have made 
it the scourge of a generation. The Germany of the war 
time, with its kaiser and Hindenburg and Ludendorff, is 
the only Germany in the minds of many. But I bring to 
you the Germany of Luther and Kant and Goethe. I desire 
to emphasize over all else the best in men and nations. I 
It is 
Then why reverse 
a universal principle in order to satisfy a degrading preju- 


would ask my fellows to judge me by my better self. 
what all of us would ask for ourselves. 
dice? Luther, Kant, Goethe gave superb luster to the 
history of Germany. 

Luther broke up the slumber of a continent and stood 
before its wrath like a granite rock in the surging sea. Cal- 
1300 


vin called him “the trumpet.” Jean Paul Richter said of 
him, “His words are half battles.” Coleridge said, “He 
is the greatest personality since the days of the apostles.” 
And Carlyle said, “He is a true great man.” He made 
a new epoch in the history of mankind. If Germany had 
produced only Martin Luther it would have been glory 
enough to have given her a perpetual place in the sister- 
hood of the foremost nations. But there was Immanuel 
Kant, of shadowy frame but five feet high, whose pure rea- 
soning changed the thought of the world. He belongs by 
the side of Plato, Aristotle, and Bacon. In his thinking 
he put the principles of international peace into philosophy. 
And of poetry—if I were asked to name the four greatest 
poets of history, I should give place to Greece, Italy, Eng- 
land, and Germany, and should call the names of Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe. Carlyle said: “Who has 
been up in that high altitude to measure Goethe?’ When 
asked why he did not put some national animosities into his 
“I cannot write songs of hate when I do 
In his singing robes he stood with Kant among 


poetry, he said: 
not hate.” 
the prophets of international good-will. 

If I called the roll of great musicians, such German 
names as Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Handel, Bach, Mozart, 
Schubert, Wagner would crowd the list. This is the Ger- 
many that has sung for more than a century to the whole 
world. Blot out these names and their contributions, and 
all music would drop into a minor key in the sense of its 
loss. 

In my personal acquaintance I hold esteem for such men 
as Deissmann, Seigmund-Schultze, and others, who are the 
successors of that illustrious line of better Germany. Be- 
cause of these men and their predecessors, I plead for a 
kind attitude toward Germany, until the memory of her 
best shall restore her to the heights from which she fell. 
Prejudice must not block our approach to a new apprecia- 
tion of Germany, for Jesus must needs go through Samaria. 


RUSSIA 


Why do I plead for a kind attitude toward Russia? Our 
observation of the Russians is obscured by bolshevism, 
whatever that may mean, and a thousand rumors tinged with 
distrust. She feels the 
throb of youth within her bosom. Her pathway is hedged 
about with many difficulties. She must have time; we 
must have patience. In the American civil war we fought 


But Russia is rising to her feet. 


through four long, bloody years to set four million slaves 
free, while a few years prior, at a stroke of the pen, Russia 
set fifty million serfs free without the loss of a life, and 
gave them forty-five million acres of land. In 1898 it was 
Czar Nicholas who proposed to the nations of the world a 
conference at The Hague to discuss the reduction of arma- 
ments, the suppression of new weapons, the forbidding of 
the throwing of explosives from balloons and using sub- 
marine torpedoes. It was a bold stroke toward checking 
the military programs of his day. Had the twenty-six 
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nations, instead of sixteen, signed the prohibitions, the 
world war might not have been, but England, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Turkey, and the United States hesitated on some 
points and balked on others. Nevertheless, out of The 
Hague conference in 1899 came the court of arbitration, 
which opened a new chapter in the furtherance of inter- 
national adjustments. 

But beyond all that Russia has done, she gave to the world 
Leo Tolstoy, whose courage in making practical his inter- 
pretations of Jesus has given him a place among the proph- 
of 
held to the ecclesiastical traditions that had accumulated 
through the years, this brave Russian cut the ropes that 
bound him to the past and, without regard to what others 
thought, he gave such practical interpretations of Jesus as 
to transfer him from Palestine of nineteen hundred years 
ago to Russia of this day and to the world. It marked an 
epoch in human thinking. I recall, in the nineties, that 
when I first started reading after Tolstoy I followed him 


social betterment. While theologians were being 


af 
eis 


in many things with an eagerness that has given color to 
all of my after thought. He made a vigorous assault on 
Disregarding the for- 
Be- 


cause of these things, selected at random out of the moral 


war, anger, oaths, and immorality. 
inalities of life, he proved himself a lover of men. 


and spiritual wealth of Russia, prejudice and alienation 


Jesus must 


should give way to knowledge and fellowship. 
needs go through Samaria. 


TURKEY 


Why 


Merely 


do I plead for a kind attitude toward Turkey? 
to raise the question awakens in some minds the 
inquiry as to whether there is any good in “the unspeakable 
Turk.” 


the body of humanity. 


Turkish atrocities have been a burning cancer ‘in 
In a single generation we have 
seen nearly the entire Armenian nation annihilated by these 
atrocities. But it is littke more than four hundred years 
ago that Spain, then the most enlightened Christian nation 
in the world, set up her Inquisition, persecuting dissenting 


Amid her 


atrocities and expulsions, many of the wealthy Jews es- 


Christians and Jews with unspeakable cruelty. 
caped, finding homes in Mohammedan Turkey. The sultan 
of Bajazet said: “They call Ferdinand the wise, but by 
expelling the Jews he has made Turkey rich and Spain 
poor.” 

| cannot forget that when there was not a single Chris 
tian nation that would offer hospitality to the Jews, Turkey 
disregarded the prejudice of the world and offered her 
empire as an asylum. Her history is rooted in Aryan, 
Mongol, and Semitic traditions, including many nations in 
Embracing Mohammedanism, the 


Turks sprang into a nation of warriors, founding one of 


her march of conquest. 


the great empires of history and holding lands on three 
continents, with a population nearly half that of the United 


States. There is something 


about Turkey that is strangely 


mysterious. 

I do not forget that in the middle ages her empire was 
dotted with colleges. Schools adjoined every mosque. “Seek 
knowledge even if it- were to be found in China,” said 
Mohammed. In the classic period of Ottoman poetry Nefi, 
of the seventeenth century, was one of the most famous sat- 
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wists of his time, as Nedim, of the eighteenth century, was 
one of the renowned Turkish singers. Jevdet Pasha was a his- 
torian of merit and Kemal Bey took a foremost place among 
modern men of letters. The cradle of science was rocked in 
the Turkish empire. 
sciences. 


Turkey was a patron of the natural 
She lent her hand to the development of astron- 
omy, chemistry, algebra and geometry. Every day we pay 
her tribute in our use of the Arabic figures, which were the 
vift of Mohammedanism to the western world. 

Some years ago, speaking at one of the American theolog- 
ical seminaries, I met a professor who had been for ten 
vears in one of the mission colleges in Turkey. In the 
said: “I doubt if there 
are more lovable people in the world than the Turks.” 


course of our conversation he 


With the passing of Turkish imperial autocracy a new 
day is dawning. The mission colleges and schools in her 
territory are witnesses that some disciples, with Jesus, must 


needs go through Samaria. 


THE JEWS 


Why do I plead for a kind attitude toward the Jews? 
They may be associated in the minds of some with sharp 
hargains. Too many Christians have personified the whole 
Jewish race in the avaricious and vengeful Shylock. Others 
prejudicially cast the Jews aside as the rejectors of Jesus. 
But I cannot resist asking, What has Christianity done 
to make Jesus winsome to the Jews? I doubt if there is 
any chapter in history so dark as that long chapter of our 
Christian persecution of the Jews. They were denied edu- 
cation and citizenship. They were robbed, persecuted and 
killed. Only a little more than a century and a half ago 
could they enter the universities and hold lands in Europe, 
and not until about seventy-five years ago did England 
Until the American 
constitution, it was the rule for any national document to 


discriminate against the Jews. 


grant them the right to hold office. 


Nevertheless, whether they be called Jews or Hebrews 
or Israelites, these names are among the proudest names 
At their mention I think of Abraham 
Isaac and Jacob and Moses and Samuel and David 


of history. and 
and 
Elijah and Isaiah and Jeremiah and John the Baptist and 
the mother of Jesus and the apostles of Jesus and Jesus 
himself. I read a Jewish book every day—the Bible. I 
have found no devotional literature that can compare with 
the Psalms. Every one of the one hundred and fifty was 
written by a Jew. The most powerful appeal of the social 
gospel is found in the utterances of the Jewish prophets. 
I find no poetry equal to the book of Job, whose author 
doubtless was a Jew. The four witnesses of Jesus— 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John—were Jews. Paul, the 
greatest interpreter of Jesus, was a Jew, and, for the first 
few decades, the overwhelming majority of Christians were 
Jews. Judaism was the cradle in which Christianity was 
I will not forget that cradle. 

In modern times the genius of the Jews finds its intel- 
lectual leadership through men like Mendelssohn, the musi- 
sian; Heine, the poet; Lassalle, the social reformer; Dis- 
raeli, the statesman. By their long history and wide dis- 
persion the Jews have been associated with the most im- 


portant movements in the history of mankind. In a kind 


rocked. 
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attitude toward Jews we fulfil the necessity of Jesus’ going 
through Samaria. 


THE NEGRO 


Why do I plead for a kind attitude toward Negroes? 
Because they come of a race of slaves it is difficult for 
them to Nevertheless, | would remind you that 
there is not another instance in history of such fidelity 
as that shown by the slaves to their masters who were 
fighting in the civil war and left the Negroes behind as the 


rise. 


only guardians of their southern homes. The Negroes 
showed a fine sense of honor, which any fair historian 
delights to appreciate. Most of the old slaves are gone, 
but a kind attitude is due their descendants if only in 
appreciation of what their ancestors were. 

I do not know why the majority of the human race is 
Statistics show that, in the world’s population, 
The 


and forward 


colored, 
two-thirds are colored and only one-third is white. 
racial tides of the world wash backward 
with a mystery that none can fathom. The Dutch slave ship 
that dropped anchor in the Virginia waters furnished an 
outlet to the Africans as the English ships did to the 
English who landed at Jamestown and Plymouth Rock. 
The Negro is a part of American life. He became an 
indispensable factor in the industrial foundation of sugar, 
rice and cotton raising. Since receiving his freedom he 
has proved his worth in the widening of his industrial 
efforts, in his ability to attain proficiency in trades and 
professions, and in his rapid progress to positions of 
300oker T. Wash- 


ington, Robert S. Moton, and scores of others are remind- 


service in the development of the race. 


ers to us of what the Negro can become if given a chance. 
We live in a country where the constitution proclaims 
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equality in the possession of “certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” The African is as much an heir of these 
inalienable rights as the Englishman or the Scotchman or 
the Irishman, or the Dutchman, or the German, or the 
Frenchman, or the Pole, or the Spaniard, or the Scandi- 
navian, or those other nationalities that have helped to 
make America. Because Negroes are one of the backward 
races it is that much more obligatory upon the forward 
races to help them to climb. And there are increasing 
tokens that Jesus has disciples who are following him 
through this Samaria. 

God is father of all mankind and his interest and care 
are equally upon all. Jesus Christ is the Redeemer of the 
whole world. Whosoever will may come, and whosoever 
comes is in the circle of his brotherhood. Paul inter- 
preted Christianity as the realization of the oneness of 
mankind when he declared: “There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male 
nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

Every follower of Christ is by his profession an advo- 
cate of brotherhood and an antagonist against prejudice. 
We must refuse the road of prejudice as we would the 
road of disease or immorality or crime. Jesus can only 
break down the walls of prejudice by his disciples’ delib- 
erately going through Samaria at whatever cost. I suppose 
some Jews ceased to fellowship with him after he refused 
their road of prejudice. It may be so now on the part 
of some Christians, denying fellowship with his disciples 
But that must 
he of as little consequence to the disciples now as it was 
to the master then. 
Samaria. 


who refuse to go the road of prejudice. 


We must needs go with him through 


David’s Defense Test 


By Henry J. Cadbury 


HERE IS A “PACIFIST NOTE” in the biography 
of David besides that of the warrior’s confession of 
unfitness for temple-building which was discussed recently 
In the 
preceding chapter of the first book of Chronicles as well as 


by Bishop McConnell in The Christian Century. 


in the last chapter of second Samuel there is recorded the 
familiar story of the numbering of the people. It is placed 
in the closing years of David’s life, when it is usually sup- 
posed that David had rest from foreign dangers and had 
enough to do in dealing with domestic difficulties, including 
the corruption of certain persons pretty close to the throne. 
David had sufficiently proved his own prowess, recent vic- 
tories had created confidence at home and peaceful respect 
abroad, and after gratifying military success he might have 
But he was 
investigation into the total potential 


withdrawn into civilian pursuits with honor. 
moved to make an 
strength of his empire and ordered his general staff to take 
a census of the man power of Israel and Judah. 

The plan was not conceived or carried out hastily. It 


was not put through without opposition. Even Joab, the 


commander-in-chief, opposed it, and according to one ac- 
count two states of the union apparently were never counted 
at all. 
is not clear why Joab objected. 


The reasons for their omission are not given and it 
His record for cold blooded 
consistent military discipline was more nearly one hundred 
per cent than that of his vacillating and good-natured sov- 
He was by no means a doctrinaire pacifist. Doubt- 
less his opposition to any order of the king won for him 
the name of coward and traitor and exposed him to the 
suspicion of being in the pay of some neighboring power or 
some sinister domestic faction. 


ereign. 


“Nevertheless the king’s 
word prevailed against Joab.” So Joab perforce carried 
through the command. 

The results of the census should have been gratifying to 
the vanity of the king. The figures reported even at their 
lowest show a sufficient man power for every probable 
emergency. The military machinery had vindicated itself 
in carrying through the test. Those who protested and 
threatened serious consequences were completely discred- 
ited for a time. Then the situation changes. According 
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to Chronicles, “God was displeased with this thing; there- 
fore he smote Israel ;” according to Samuel, it was simply 
“David’s heart smote him after that he had numbered the 
people.” Now the good side of David comes to the fore 
as so often in the biography of his dual personality. His 
repentance is sincere. It is a moving picture of a true 
statesman and shepherd of the people confessing his guilt, 
praying in sackcloth that his innocent subjects should be 
spared some of the consequences of his own obstinate folly 
and when his prayer was fulfilled building at his own 
expense a permanent memorial to the triumph of divine 
mercy over human folly. 


And David said unto God, Is it not I that commanded 
the people to be numbered? even I it is that have sinned 
and done very wickedly; but these sheep, what have they 
done? let thine hand I pray thee, O Lord my God, be 
against me and against my father’s house, but not against 
thy people! 

The story may be read in extenso in the Bible. It is quite 
briefly told and contains much that seems odd or obscure 
to the modern mind. Nowhere is any explanation offered 
as to why such a census is per se sinful. At first sight 
such a stock-taking might appear to the reader, as it did to 
David, an entirely innocent if not praiseworthy precaution. 
But the scriptures have a strange way of letting the reader 
draw his own conclusions as to what was the real guilt. They 
do so with Cain when he offered unacceptable sacrifice to 
God and they do also with Dives who appears without any 
In such 
a case we have to put two and two together and, knowing 
nature, infer that had behaved 

Lazarus with the indifference which those who 


sentence of condemnation in the place of torment. 


human we must Dives 
towards 
hold wealth are tempted to show to beggars hungry and 
full of sores. Probably both he and Cain each assumed 
from the start that he was not his brother’s keeper. 

The Bible does not 


say why it was so great a sin, but evidently to the original 


So it is with David’s defense test. 


authors and readers, to Joab and the captains of the host, 
and finally to David himself, its sinfulness was self-evident 
and axiomatic. Probably scientific students of the Old 
Testament will explain it as a matter of ritual precept or 
taboo. Probably they will tell us, too, that David’s exclu- 
sion as a man of blood from building the temple was due 
merely to a ceremonial aversion to human blood-letting. 
But the same might be said of such elementary ethics as the 
decalogue, with its prohibitions of murder and adultery. 
Superstition and ritual and taboo sometimes coincide with 
scientific morality as they sometimes coincide with scien- 
tific sanitation and hygiene. 

Possibly the objection to the military census was based 
on some well-founded observation and experience. Possibly 
it was an innovation and was opposed by the instinctive 
conservatism of the Hebrews. Perhaps here as so often 
elsewhere in the Old Testament there comes to the surface 


the nomad’s subconscious democratic dread of monarchy 
with its conscription of wealth and man power to gratify 
its lust of luxury or ambition of empire. 
military service have long been the purpose of the census 


Taxation and 


taker. There was fanaticism in the revolt of Judas of 


Gamala against the first Roman census of Judea under 
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There is 
superstition in the passive resistance of the modern Douk- 
hobors to the population census of Canada, but behind that 
blind prejudice lie generations of conscientious objection to 
the military conscription of the czars. We may not know 
the standard which constituted David’s act a sin but it may 


Quirinius but there was also a reason in it. 


serve as a parable even if it is not an exact parallel to our 
modern “chief collective sin.” 

While the two versions of the ancient incident differ not 
at all in general outline and only slightly in detail, one of 
these differences is both striking and instructive. According 
to the author of Samuel, “The anger of the Lord was kin- 
dled against Israel and he moved David against them, 
saying, Go number Israel and Judah;” according to the 
later chronicler, “Satan stood up against Israel and moved 
David to number Israel.” The students of history have 
not been slow to recognize here a characteristic development 
which the intervening centuries had brought in the Hebrew 
conception of God. It was rey gnant to the later writers 
that God should first move David to do a thing and then 
punish him for it. There was a sense in which they felt 
that evil source than 
God and while the dualism which they adopted with the 
doctrine of Satan might not be philosophically satisfactory 
it showed a right instinct. 


must have some other immediate 


There may be good poetic irony 


in the sentiment, “Whom the gods destroy they first make 
mad,” but it is not good theology. 

The exchange of Satan for God involves much more 
than a moralizing of God; it means the emergence of a 
human conscience. When evil and good could alike be as- 
signed to God the responsibility of humanity for evil was too 
easily shaken off by the guilty. There is a sound and 
necessary warning in the words of James, “Let no man 
say when he is tempted, I am tempted of God.” Better 
than either of the explanations of the Hebrew historians 
is the manly “peccavi” of David himself: “I have sinned 
greatly,” “I have done very foolishly,” “I it is that have 
done very wickedly.” 

The custom of “passing the buck” for human wickedness 
ancient. “The 


be with me, she gave me of the tree 


is very woman whom thou gavest to 
“The 
“Thou knowest the 
people that they are set on evil....They gave me gold and 
“As 


thy servant was busy here and there the man escaped.” 
“I knew thee that thou art an hard man.” 


and I did eat.” 
serpent beguiled me and I did eat.” 


I cast it into the fire and there came out this calf.” 


Even a pagan 
philosopher like Maximus of Tyre knew that honesty con- 
sisted in calling evil by its right name rather than laying 
it on the gods. “Human disasters are not in accordance 
with fate, for it is not right to attach the blame for evil 

The fury and destiny and the gods and 
whatever other names we have for our conception of neces- 
sity are inside enclosed within the soul.” 

Never was the temptation to such evasion greater than 
it is today, not only for individual but for collective sins 
like war. Our aliases for moral responsibility are more 
abundant than those of the Greek sophist. We have mili- 
tary necessity and economic necessity and biological neces- 
sity; we have the camouflage of defense, the spectre of a 
bolshevik threat on civilization, the red menace, the yellow 
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peril and the white man’s burden. We have the satisfying 
argument, “Of course I hate war as much as any man but 
what else can you do;” the argument, “We soldiers love 
peace the most because we know best the horrors of war ;” 
the argument, “I sympathize with the aims of the pacifists 
but I despise their methods. I want peace and I know how 
to get it, but the pacifists do not.” As Maximus said seven- 
teen centuries ago, “These names seem to be the euphe- 
mistic refuges for human depravity.” 

Even the Christian churches today are trying to appor- 
tion the responsibility for the war between God and Satan, 
including always the enemy under the latter category. They 
are ingeniously wording resolutions which will call war all 
manner of names as evil without blaming any of their 
members for participating in the last war or the next. The 
only consolation such resolutions can afford is that, as one 
may see by reading Mrs. Stowe’s story of “Dred,” the 
same verbal jugglery was applied to the issue of slavery 
just before the churches turned against it and excom- 
municated it. 

Memorials that cost us nothing in human pride or pop- 
ularity are not enough. We must pay the full price. As 
David said of his commemoration altar, “I will not offer 
burnt offerings unto the Lord my God which cost me 
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nothing.” What is needed is the sense of guilt and shame 
and repentance which made David worthy of the peniten- 
tial psalms. 
The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart; 


Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 


History sometimes repeats itself and it would be difficult 
to think of a happier ending to our modern sins than one 
like the sequel to the story of David’s census. It brought 
destruction in its train, but God in his mercy stayed the 
inevitable retribution of David’s folly. The destroying 
angel sheathed his sword by the threshing floor of Ornan 
the Jebusite in Jerusalem: “And David built there an altar 
unto the Lord and offered burnt offerings and peace offer- 
ings and called upon the Lord.” Then later, “Solomon 
began to build the house of the Lord at Jerusalem in mount 
Moriah, where the Lord appeared unto David his father, 
which he made ready in the place that David had appointed, 
in the threshing floor of Ornan the Jebusite.” 

Our generation, men of blood, may not build the temple 
of God, but we may prepare for our sons to do so and its 
site will be the confessional of our generation’s sins. Thus 
can God make the wrath of man to praise him. 


What Did Bishop Brown’s Trial Prove? 


By Charles W. Wood 


[In view of the likelihood that the verdict rendered on 
Bishop Brown will be appealed to the New Orleans meeting 
of the general convention of the Protestant Episcopal church 
in December, our readers will be interested to have an inter- 
pretation of the issue as Bishop Brown’s strategy has de- 
fined it. Unconcerned as to his own orthodoxy, the bishop 
is utilizing his trial as a means of exposing the fallacy inher- 
ent in any heresy proceedings. While we hold no brief for 
the views of Bishop Brown, we are nevertheless interested 
in his attempt to make the by-product of his trial more 
significant than the direct decision itself —The Editors.] 


NYTHING THAT CAN BE PROVED on a 
blackboard is not so. Two plus two, for instance. 
In real life we 
know it doesn’t turn out that way. Two men plus two 
men might theoretically double the force; but it is 
quite as apt to quadruple it, and it may cancel it 
entirely. Two kittens plus two kittens—well, to get 
my point clearly, let us make it two million: two 
million kittens plus two million kittens—by the time 
you have them counted in real life, will you have four 
million kittens? You may, incidentally; but you will 
have billions of other feline phenomena besides. 

The explanation is that figures on the blackboard 
are not realities. They are simply abstractions, and to 
treat them as realities leads us into a regular morass of 
logic. If they were real things, they would be chang- 
ing. They would be evolving. Their meanings and 


The blackboard says it equals four. 


their values would be undergoing constant revision; 
and I defy any skilled accountant to add up a column 
of figures in which the 4’s are forever becoming 7's 
and the 9’s fading into figures that haven’t been in- 
vented yet. 

In order to be perfectly logical, things have got to 
stay put. But living things don’t stay put. Science 
recognizes this, but logic does not. Logic goes on be- 
ing logical—proving on the blackboard almost every- 
thing that is not so. In order to do this, of course, it 
has to turn its.back on science, but what else could you 
expect? 

Law is not a science. Law is based on logic—and 
have you ever seen anything funnier than a judge? 
Theology is not a science. It is another one of the logics, 
that’s all, and even a judge isn’t funnier than a 
theologian. 

All this was beautifully emphasized in the recent 
trial for heresy of Bishop William Montgomery Brown 
of the Protestant Episcopal church. I sat through the 
trial in Trinity cathedral, Cleveland. From start to 
finish, it was a scream. It wasn’t a farce. It was the 
richest and rarest of comedies. One side was perfectly 
logical; the other perfectly scientific. I am not sure 
yet whether there is any conflict between science and 
religion, but the conflict between science and logic 
is the greatest comedy in life today. 

When I say that the defense was scientific, I do not 
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mean to pass judgment upon the correctness of all of 
Bishop Brown’s conclusions. He may be enormously 
in error, as many perfectly good scientists doubtless 
are, and as, I am told, the editors of The Christian 
And I do not mean, on the other 
hand, to acquit the trial court of any mistake in its 
blackboard operations. What I mean 
throughout 


Century believe. 


is that the de- 


fense insisted on dealing with realities 
while the prosecution and the court insisted upon deal- 
ing with words. 


Bishop Brown was convicted by unanimous decision 


of the eight bishops who constituted the episcopal] court. 


By the methods employed, no other verdict was pos- 
sible. By the same methods, any bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal church would have been convicted 
just as easily. Even Bishop Manning could not have 
escaped, for in order to convict Bishop Brown, a self- 
confessed 100 per cent heretic, if literal standards are 
to be employed, it was necessary for this court to fall 
back literal standards. 


upon They had to resort to 


blackboard methods. They added up figures as though 
they were realities and reached their perfectly logical 
and perfectly absurd conclusion. 

It might be stated on the other hand that a verdict 
of acquittal would have been absurd. It would have 
That, in 


sishop Brown is as atheis- 


heen—-logically and theologically. fact, is 
where the comedy came in. 
tic as anybody I ever knew. He doesn’t beieve in God 
in any personal sense. He is an out and out materialist, 
and his trinity consists of matter, force and law. He 
doubts even the historic existence of Jesus, and one of 
the counts against him in the presentment was his 
published declaration that the Christ-myth is only one 
Yet he insisted not 
only upon remaining in the church but upon holding 
his position as bishop. 


variation of the ancient sun-myth. 


Logically and theologically, 
could anything be more absurd? 


EVERYBODY GUILTY 
If ever there was an opportunity to prove heresy 


against a man, here it was. 
times had changed. 


Except for one thing 

Realities had evolved and with the 
evolution of realities, the figures had necessarily been 
wouldn't and 


acquiring new values. They 


nobody on earth could add them up. 


stay put 
Certainly not 
this episcopal court. 
al] 


In order to get any anSwer at 
the court had to pretend that the words of the 
creed were static. In that way, the bishop could be 
proved guilty. The only drawback was that it proved 
everybody else guilty too. 

Bishop Brown made no attempt to hide his views, 
or to soften them with religious-sounding words. He 
said on the stand that he had had to give up all super- 
naturalistic notions. 


in life. 


He had made the discovery late 
Perhaps if he had made it earlier, he would 
have slipped away from the church and let it go at 
that. But two things dissuaded him. He had given 
his life to the church and he loved the church. He 
believed that it served a purpose in human life, and 
that it was still serving this purpose. To be sure, he 
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had broken with its theology, but had he broken from 
the things which seemed to make the church worth 
while? Was the church dependent upon its theology, 
or might it not go on serving whatever it was serving 
in human life absolutely independent of its theology? 
In a word, the first reason he didn’t want to leave the 
church was that he didn’t want to. 


AN OUTWORN VOCABULARY 


But the second reason was even more cogent. He 
looked about him and saw that nobody today held the 
same notions about things that the authors of the 
sible held, or the same literal beliefs that were in the 
minds of the saints who first 
Everybody had had to make some adjustment. 


formulated the creeds. 
The 
God no longer had 
arms and legs and a right and left hand and all that, 
and heaven, perhaps, was not up in the sky and hell 
certainly was not on a lower tier of the universe, as 


earth no longer had four corners. 


people supposed it was when they thought of the uni- 
verse as divided into tiers. Modern churchmen gen- 
erally, even the bishops, had had to put a lot of new 
meanings into the old words in order to hang on to the 
words at all. 
to do it. 
literal beliefs held by the good old theologians who 
formuated the Apostles’ and the Nicene creeds. 


Everybody was doing it. Everybody had 


It was humanly impossible to hold the same 


Theoretically, of course, it was still possible. Logi- 


cally and theologically, it could be done. Nevertheless, 
the mental content of the words would not stay put, and 
actually they could not be taken literally. In spite of 
the blackboard, the kittens were becoming cats. 

And so, since everybody else had to be a heretic to- 
day, Bishop Brown concluded to remain in the church: 
and since all the bishops had to be heretics as well, he 
decided to remain a bishop. Since they all had to give 
symbolic interpretations to much of the church’s doc- 
trine, why could they not let one old man interpret 
it all symbolically? He could believe in the trinity as 
a symbol of matter, force and law. He could believe 
in the crucifixion, death, resurrection and ascension of 
the Son of God, as a symbol of the crucifixion of labor 
and its eventual glorification. Bishop Brown had be- 
come a communist. Theoretically, the church had noth- 
ing to say against that, but it did not whole-heartedly 
admire the bishop’s symbolism. To charge him, how- 
ever, with employing an undesirable brand of symbol- 
ism would hardly do. 
that. 

The Protestant Episcopal church has traditionally 
That, 


An uncertain 


There were no precedents for 


permitted a “certain latitude of interpretation.” 
at least, is what the church advocate said. 
latitude of interpretation would probably express it bet- 
ter. For Bishop Brown, instead of trying to defend 
himself after the orthodox fashion of church heretics, 
began to ask from the start just what latitude of inter- 
pretation a modern churchman might be given. 

He asked the question long before the trial. He 
made it known that he intended to put his fellow- 


bishops on the stand as proof that a bishop today can 
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not help being a heretic. But none of the bishops would 
go on the stand. Uniformly, they ignored the sub- 
poenaes mailed to them by the defense, and the court 
refused to command them to appear. In fact, before 
the trial opened in Cleveland, it was stated authorita- 
tively by the church advocate that “Bishop Brown is 
the only person to be tried” and that the attempt to 
inquire into anyone else’s guilt or innocence would fail. 

Bishop Brown, in fact, was not allowed to introduce 
any testimony, excepting to tell his own story on the 
stand. When he applied for the privilege of examining 
his jurors to ascertain whether they had formed any 
opinion as to his guilt or innocence (the “jurors” were 
the eight bishops of the court) the request was unan- 
imously denied. He asked for a bill of particulars 
and that was denied. He had few sympathizers, ap- 
parently, when the trial began, but when it became 
apparent to the newspaper men present that the court 
was determined not to let him defend himself, senti- 
ment began to change. When there is a clear case 
against a man, he does not have to be railroaded, and 
the reporters seemed to sense it. If ever there was a 
clear case against a heretic, they had supposed that it 
was this. Before the trial was over, the press table 


was unanimously for Bishop Brown. 


THE PRAYER BOOK 


Bishop Brown, although his defense was “over- 
ruled,” had little difficulty in stating his case. By the 
unanimous overrulings, in fact, the court stated it for 
him. He was accused of “holding and publishing views 
contrary to the doctrine of the Protestant Episcopal 
church,” and yet, when he asked the court to state 
what the doctrine of the church is, the court unani- 
mously ignored the request. The best it could do was 


““ 


to take judicial notice that the doctrine “could be 
found in the Book of Common Prayer.” Bishop Brown 
remarked that it could also be found in the dictionary, 
but said that did not give him much enlightenment. 

Here was a virtual atheist, remember, solemnly on 
trial for heresy, and yet the only way that heresy could 
be proved against him was to fall back on the literal 
interpretation of the words of the Prayer Book, part 
of which declares that all are “accursed who presume 
to say, That every man shall be saved by the law or 
sect which he professeth, so that he be diligent to frame 
his life according to that law, and the light of nature. 
For holy scripture doth set out unto us only the name 
of Jesus Christ, whereby men must be saved.” Billy 
Sunday may believe that all Unitarians are damned, 
but it is hardly likely that Bishop John Gardner Murray 
of Baltimore does, or that he would actually curse 
otherwise good Episcopalians for “presuming to say” 
that Unitarians, if they live strictly up to their princi- 
ples, may possibly escape perdition. 

I do not accuse any Episcopalian of believing such 
declarations literally today. But they had to seem to 
believe it in order to prosecute Bishop Brown. Literally, 
he was guilty, not only of publishing views contrary 
to this bit of doctrine but contrary to the whole body 
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of the church's doctrine. Yet, when he asked the court 
to state what heresy is—what a spokesman of the 
church must believe literally and to what declarations 
in the creeds he may give a symbolic interpretation 
according to his own best judgment and intelligence— 
the Protestant Episcopal church simply could not 
answer. 

Here, then, was the comedy of fundamentalism 
brought to as comic a climax as anyone could have 
wished. If George Bernard Shaw does not dramatize 
the trial of Bishop Brown, I shall conclude that he 
never ghas heard the real story, or that he has got tired 
of laughing. According to all precedents, Bishop 
Brown was guilty: but according to these same pre- 
cedents, he should have been burned at the stake, as a 
preliminary to an eternity of similar torture; and in- 
cidentally, according to these same precedents, every- 
body else was guilty too. Actually, there was nothing 
at stake, not even the bishop’s job, for he had retired 
several years ago. There was nothing at stake except 
the precedents: and it was to make those precedents 
look foolish that Bishop Brown had precipitated the 
trial. 

Bishop Brown, of course, won his point. He was 
not out to defend himself. He was out to demonstrate, 
if he could, that nobody can be tried for heresy today. 
He demonstrated more than that. He demonstrated 
that the church can not even define heresy in 1924, that 
is, no church which depends upon words for a funda- 
mental statement of its faith. For words are not realities, 
they are but symbols of realities. The words may stay 
put, but the realities can not, and even in the minds 
of the most hard-boiled fundamentalist, the mental content 
of these words.is continually changing. 

This was the first time in history that any church has 
been forced to face this psychological fact. Hitherto, 
heretics have tried to justify their heresies by logical 
and theological argument. Bishop Brown didn’t. His 
star witness was Theodore Shroeder, the psycho- 
analyst. Mr. Shroeder was not allowed to testify, but 
that did not keep Bishop Brown from getting these 
simple truths of psychology before the court, and in 
the light of those truths, no definition of heresy can 
be given. 

WHAT IS HERESY? 


\ll that Bishop Brown had to do was to ask ques- 
tions. “What am I being tried for? What is heresy? 
Is it necessary that I believe all the declarations in the 
Prayer Book? If so, how must I believe them? Must 
I attach the same significance to each phrase that was 
attached to it by its original formulator, or may I ac- 
cept the words and give them my own interpretation? 
Must I give them some specific interpretation? If so, 
what?” And to all of these questions, the Protestant 
;piscopal church, as the bishop had repeatedly proph- 
esied, could give no answer. All it could do was to 


place the words of the Prayer Book against the words 

of his book “Communism and Christianism” and prove 

by blackboard demonstration that they did not tally. 
The case is to be appealed. It will be appealed not 
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only to a higher court but to the general convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal church. It may even be 
appealed to the civil courts, on the ground that the 
bishop was not given a fair trial under the rules of 
evidence obtaining in the state of Ohio which, under 
the church canons, was his due. If this happens, all 
\merica will soon be shaking its sides at the comedy 
of fundamentalism. 

Roman Catholics will doubtless enjoy the comedy 
as much as anyone, for the Roman Catholic church has 
historically guarded itself from any such dilemma. In 
that church, authority does not reside in words, either 
in the Bible or in the literal statements of belief, but 
in the hierarchy itself. Anyone is a heretic, under such 
a regime, who does not believe what the hierarchy 
commands him to believe, and with the interpretation 
which the hierarchy gives. But rebellion against any 
such autocratic authority within the church is the very 
essence of Protestantism. 

Protestantism is constitutional. It set out to be 
democratic under its constitution. It set up a govern- 
ment of words, and so long as human minds were 
iogical, it had little difficulty. 
the field, the difficulties began; but not until the trial 
of William Montgomery Brown did the dilemma be- 


When science entered 


come obvious. There can be no government of words, 
it is apparent now, unless there is some authority to 
interpret the words. Unless the Protestant Episcopal 
church is willing simply to eject a bishop it doesn't like, 
instead of giving him a trial, it must answer old Dr. 
Brown’s questions. 

There are three conceivable outcomes. The church 
may stand pat and trust in Providence that neither the 


public nor its own membership will care what goes on. 
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3ut churches take themselves rather seriously and 
there seems little likelihood of this; especially since 
this is the episcopa! church and the heretic is not an 
ordinary communicant but a bishop. 

Secondly, it may attempt the prodigious task of say- 
ing what constitutes heresy today—of outlining not 
only what must be believed but how; or, as Bishop 
Brown would put it, stating the exact limit beyond 
which the mind of a churchman of this generation shall 
not go. 

The remaining alternative, startling as it is, strikes 
me as the most probable course, and if this course 
should be taken by any of the great denominations, to 
say nothing of its being taken by a church which as- 
sumes to be in direct apostolic succession, it would 
lead to such a revision of thinking throughout America 
that our whole social and political life would be af- 
fected. This alternative is the reversal of the Cleve- 
land verdict and the retention in the house of bishops 
of Bishop Brown. 

This would be a complete break from tradition. It 
would amount to an official declaration that heresy is 
out and that this great religious body will not concern 
The 


desire to worship in its communion will make everybody 


itself hereafter with anybody's theological views 


eligible, and there will be no assumption anywhere that 
one’s participating in religious exercises commits him to 
I do not know that this 
course can be taken; and I am not sure that any church 


any special line of thinking. 


could take it and still retain its position in the commu- 
nity. It would depend, it seems, on whether religion is 
an abstraction that can be proved only on the black- 
board or a living thing that can readily adjust itself to 


other changes in human life. 


British Table ‘Talk 


London, September 13. 

HE AGREEMENT REACHED at Geneva between the prime 
"7 ae and M. Herriot is satisfactory so far as it goes, but 
it is nothing like the definite and business-like arrangement made 
to deal with reparations. Reparations and security—these are the 
two chief concerns, and for security something has been done to 
facilitate the holding of an international conference upon 
armaments—and little more. There is truth in the warn- 
ing to our statesmen that the problem of security is not 


Geneva 
a problem to be solved by general formulas. It is a “very concrete 
problem, determined by geography and population, and _ limited, 
for our generation, in time and space.” It is impossible to legislate 
for Europe as though there had been no war. The problem is 
one which must be interpreted by France, the most realistic of 
nations, in a realistic way. Something more will be needed than 
general sentiments which might be enough for nations starting 
afresh, but do not really meet the fears of those who have known 
war not in books but in the smoke of a countryside given over to 
death. The plea for military agreements, it is understood here, 
is a mistaken plea, but it holds the field till something quite definite 
and practical is offered in its place. The advocacy by Mr. Mac- 
donald of arbitration shows the right direction, and the friendly 
response of M. Herriot is hopeful. But the league, through its 
commissions, and the international conference will have much to do, 


and many adversaries to overcome before they achieve their end. 
Nevertheless there is some progress to be reported. 
> . > * 


Education 
in Africa 

An important conference was held last week at High Leigh 
upon education in tropical Africa. Mr. J. H. Oldham presided, 
and there were present delegates from American, Belgian, Danish, 
French, German, Swedish and Swiss missionary societies. I am 
sorry that holidays prevented my attending, and so far I have not 
heard in what direction the collective wisdom of the delegates moved. 
But there could not have been a conference better equipped to 
discuss the problem in all its bearings. Among those present were 
the bishop ef Uganda, the bishop on the Niger, Bishop Montgomery, 
Bishop Cannon of the American Methodist Episcopal church, Dr. 
Jesse Jones, chairman of the Phelps-Stokes East African Education 
commission, M. Anet of Belgium, Professor Westermann and Dr. 
Schlunk from Germany, Dr. Warnshuis, joint secretary of the Inter- 
national Missionary council, and, representing the Africans them- 
selves, Dr. J. E. K. Aggrey, Rev. R. D. Basta, and Rev. Max 
Yergan. Sir Frederick Lugard and Major Hans Vischer, secretary 
of the colonial office committee on African education were among 
the guests. No one who has missed the reports prepared by Dr. 


Jesse Jones can have any idea of their thoroughness and value. If 
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the problem of African education is ever mastered—and_ there 
is no problem more urgent—it will be due to the far-sighted wisdom 
of missionary statesmen and of those who have cooperated with 
them. The constitution of this conference is an eloquent testimony 
to the breadth of vision which is revealed by those who serve the 
kingdom of God in the missionary service 


* * . * 


The Strength of 
Anglo-Catholicism 

No one who roams over the countryside in the south of England 
can doubt the advance of the Anglo-Catholic movement in recent 
years It is a common experience to enter into little country 
churches in which all the outward marks of Catholic churchmanship 
are present. It must be admitted that with the advance of the 
Catholic movement there has come a great reverence for the sanc- 
tuary. In one church not very distant from here—I am writing on 
the edge of the Romney marshes—an aged friend of mine recalls 
seeing a calf tethered—that was, of course, in days in which there 
was much scandalous neglect. Today that would be utterly im 
possible. There is a jealous care for the house of God, for whic! 
the free churchman no less than the Anglican ought to be thankful. 
And within these churches where the Anglo-Catholic clergy minister, 
it is not an uncommon experience to hear earnest evangelical 
sermons. It is true that the free churchman has to put a question 


mark now and then against some passages, just as he has to question 


certain verses of hymns. This morning, for example, one hymn 
called upon me to say: “I love the sacred font,” but I am not 
aware of any such emotion towards the sacred font. But when 
these occasional reservations are made it is a matter for 
thankfulness that in such villages as those of which I am writ 
ing, Christ is preached “And therein I rejoice and_= shall 


rejoice.” None the less, the fact that one presentation of Christian 
truth is made in the parish churches does give a great responsibility 
to those who are entrusted with the other interpretation. If the 
temple tradition is provided in one, there must be a provision, equally 
earnest and sincere, of the syna ue tradition. There is no need 


preters to quarrel 


And So Forth 


It is pleasant to read that my friend Dr, Orchard is to appear, I 
think for the first time, on the platform of the Congregational union 
I never believed that the Congregationalists would be so foolish 

to bring an action for heresy against him, but certain members of 
the churches were for doing this some time ago. It is, of course, 
1 way among Congregat ilists to give man a chance to show 
his sincerity and steadfastness in his heresy, or, as in this case, in 


his “orthodoxy,”—for Dr. Orchard would resent nothing more 
than to be called a heretic--and afterwards to exalt him to honor 
and at last even to make him chairman. But even in Congrega- 
tionalism there are some who are prepared to greet a man either 
he multitude 
Dr. Orchard has had to meet with attacks from two sides. He 


with plaudits or hisses, according to the demand of t 
is “Catholic” and he is “pacifist.” But since he is above all things 
a preacher of Christ, and a preacher of great power, the true 
hearted believers in our churches have never doubted him. . . . Th 
Rev. Douglas Brown has been appointed commissioner of evangel- 
ism for the Baptist union. He spoke wise words to his people: 
“Always there are good Baptists who are scenting heresy, and 
who love to egg on the leaders to fight one another. There must 
be an end to this business of misrepresentation. There is but one 


cross, there 1s but one Christ, there is but one hill of Calvary 


but there are a thousand bridle-paths up the one hill . To me 
evangelism is not a subject to discuss; it is my life. I must evan 
gelize. I have no alternative.” The conference at Mirren ar 
ranged by Sir Henry Lunn seems to have been marked by some 


very plain speaking on the part of Catholic and free churchmen 
There was once a society to which Huxley, Tennyson, and others 
belonged which died of too much love. That is a danger which 
besets conferences. From it the Miirren party seems to have have 
been delivered. 


EpWARD SHILLITO. 
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AN CENTURY 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Word from a Pioneer 


Epitor THe CuristiaAn Century: 
SIR: I am glad that The Christian Century stirred up the lions 
on the question of mobilization day. Your editorials were great 
Boston, Mass Francis E. Ciark. 


Japanese Opinion 


Epitor Tue Curistran CENTURY: 

SIR: The day before yesterday the Tokyo Yomiuri, a daily, 
printed an editorial, from which I quote one sentence as translated 
in the Japan Advertiser: “It is a lamentable human contradiction 
that advanced science is applied to the improvement of weapons 
the sole purpose of which is slaughter and murder.” This is said 
regarding the plans of the Japanese war department. This sort of 
thing is often printed these days. 


Nagano, Japan J. H. Coveit. 


Statistics—Military and Ecclesiastic 


Eprtor Tuk Curistian CENTURY: 
SIR: A despatch sent out from Washington, by authority 
of the war department, on the evening of Defense Day, states 
that “more than 16,792,781 persons participated in the demon- 
stration” of that day. One would like to know how these 
figures were arrived at, with a promptness and exactness so 
far surpassing anything ever known in election returns. Was 
the process something like that of Artemus Ward, who, when 
he mentioned the number of rats in the United States, said 
that he “spoke simply from memory?” What was the nature 
of the participation? Did it cover the persons who stood on 
the sidewalks to see the processions go by? The strength of 
the “military units” for the day is given as “approximately 
2,000,000," which, if true, shows that the parades in other states 
must have been immeasurably greater than in Massachusetts. 
The same Boston paper which in its headlines speaks of the 
“monster review” on the common says in the soberer lines which 
follow that there were “approximately” 7,500 troops. An ap- 
parently authoritative Washington despatch the next day states 
that the total number of one-day volunteers who responded 
was 838,000. 

Bishop Richard J. Cooke, in his new volume on “Religion 


ler the Soviets,” states that “the number of priests 


in Russia Une 
put to death was officially reported as 1,276,181, others being 
sentenced to varying terms of imprisonment.” In normal times, 
before the revolution, there were all told in the orthodox church 
of Russia a total of 112,798 clergymen and a mere handful of 
Roman Catholic priests. The total number of clergymen of all 
denominations in the United States is only 214,385. The number 
of persons altogether tried and executed by the Soviet gov 
ernment is stated by the best authorities as under 20,000. Should 
ot Bishop Cooke be transferred from the service of religion 


to the service of militarist statistics? 


Boston. 3RADLEY STONE. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for October 19. Lesson text Mark 4:1-9. 


Parable of the Soils 


HIS STORY STRESSES the supreme value of whole- 

hearted responsiveness. Jesus faced four kinds of response: 
hard inattention, superficial attention, divided attention and un- 
divided attention, varying in native power. Any teacher is aware 
of the same four degrees in any class; any preacher is conscious 
of the same kinds of response in.any congregation. No wonder 
we go to almost any length to gain and hold attention. Crosses 
flash, vested choirs sing at church doors, sensational subjects 
cry from daily papers, dramatic pulpiteers rave and gesticulate— 
all to get the crowd. After a few months in public life, Jesus, 
very accurately and artistically, described the four types of hearers 
whom he met. 

1. Hard inattention. Using the familiar story-vehicle of the 
sower and the soils, he described the first as the beaten path. 
The soil was good, but it was packed down. A boy, perhaps, 
had trotted with bare feet over the soft and receptive soil; one 
man and then another had followed the footprints, until a solid 
path was formed. When seed fell upon it, the greedy birds pounced 
upon it and ate it up—the seed never got into the soil at all. 
A business man sits in church, but his mind is absorbed in a deal, 
or he is figuring up his income tax or laying out a campaign to 
overcome his rival—the ideas of the preacher find no lodgment 
in his mind. A woman sits in church; she is exceptionally well- 
dressed and conscious of that fact, ecstatically aware of it. She 
knows that cat-like, envious eyes are upon her and she is in her 
element—but the words of the preacher are miles away. Yes, we 
know these worldly souls; our problem is to get the truth to 
penetrate their concrete exteriors. 

2. The superficial. The rocky soil refers to thin soil over a 
flat rock. Such soil just because it is thin would quickly gather 
moisture and heat and with equal facility would become dry and 
hot. The grain would speedily appear and as speedily disappear, 
having no root, no strong and deep soil. 

In every group you find superficial people, quick to respond and 
as quick to despond. They are the first to join and the first to 
leave. They are long on talk and short on action. They are 
strong in promises and weak in performance. When work is to be 
done, when money is to be given, when sacrifice is imperative, 
they weakly slink away. We know them and despise them. Per- 
haps the storms of life will deepen them, even as rocks are 
pounded into rich soil. 

3. Divided attention. Rich soil—but thorns as well as wheat. 
The best thought of today is being focused upon this very field. 
What waste and what pathetic pain result from divided personality. 
One of our churches has recently opened a conference on Psychia- 
try, backed by the medical association of the country and with a 
skilled physician in charge. Religion and medical science meet 
in dealing with these cases where sin has shattered nerves. Here 
is an embezzler living a life of divided loyalties; his sin is dis- 
closed, his account balanced and peace returns. Here is a woman, 
living with two men; the tangled skein is unravelled, righteous- 
ness re-established and peace and health return. Strange phobias 
haunt men and women until the remote cause is dragged out into 
the sunlight, then calm returns. Jesus spoke a great word when 
he declared: “Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” Split loyalties, 
divided attention, clashing interests, antagonistic loves murder 
peace and wreck bodies. The calm righteousness of Jesus and 
his forgiving love bring peace and health to soul and body. The 
next ten years will witness vast progress in this field. Only the 
fool will pooh-pooh this interest. 

4. Undivided interest. When the thorns are out the rich soil 
can give all of its strength to wheat and according to its relative 
fertility will produce thirty, sixty or one hundred fold. Happy, 
indeed, that person who is able to give his first and best to God, 
not being torn by divided interests. “Seek ye first his Kingdom 
and righteousness.” “He that endureth unto the end shall be saved.” 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Dr. Cadman Characterizes 
Fundamentalism 

In an interview given while on his re 
cent vacation in England, published in the 
British Weekly, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
pastor of Central Congregational church, 
trooklyn, N. Y., stated that American 
fundamentalism is, from his point of view, 
a sign of backward theological education. 
Some of the modernist scholars, Dr. Cad- 
man told his have not the 
evangelical temperament, and have shown 


interviewer, 


a note of intellectual acerbity and even 
of contempt in dealing their 
On the other hand, 


with less 
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Drama School Draws from 
Whole Country 


The summer 
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body from many parts of the country. Of 
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Ozark Religious Situation 
Challenges Attention 
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more in each community that are without 
religious services of any kind. The Ozark 
section is improving rapidly in the matter 
of road building, public school facilities, 
and to some extent in health, agricultural 
and economic resources. But the investi- 
gations of Dr. Taylor and his associates 
clearly show that the churches are failing 
to keep pace with the advance in other 
lines. 


Zwemer Urges Change in 
Near East Policy 

At a luncheon given in New York city 
by the executive committee of the Near 
East relief in honor of Dr. Joseph | 
Vance, Nashville, Tenn., minister just re- 
turned from a tour of inspection through 
that part of the world, there were present 
among the guests Capt. E. A. Yarrow, for 
twenty years a missionary and diplomat 


Lutheran Attitude on World Issues 


OME IDEA OF the position likely to 

be taken by most Lutherans on the 
various problems of an international na- 
ture that now bulk so large in the thinking 
of the churches is to be found in the re- 
port of the committee on moral and social 
welfare to the approaching convention of 
the United Lutheran church. Covering a 
wide range of subjects, the following ex- 
tracts have to do with three of the major 
issues of the present time: “One of the 
healthiest signs of the times is the fact 
that international problems are no longer 
viewed as questions which belong for set- 
tlement to a small group of diplomats, 
but as questions which must sooner or 
later be answered by every honest citizen 
interested in the brotherhood of man. 


WAR AND PEACH 


“The first of the international problems 
now in the public eye and mind concerns 
the question of war and peace. Wherever 
conventions are being held this year, 
whether their background be religious or 
secular, national or provincial, this ques- 
discussed and an expression of 
sentiment on it is injected into platforms 
and utterances. There is a healthy long- 
ing in all of these statements for a firmer 
understanding of the brotherhood of man. 
and for a share in this experience. It is 
quite natural that the expressions shovld 
vary greatly in their approach to the prob- 
lem. Here, on the one hand. is the pro- 
nouncement of the ultrapacifist who be- 
that there must be the immediate 
and complete renunciation of the .entire 
war system and the immediate overthrow 
order, which is 


tion 1s 


heves 


of our economic social 
asserted to be the real reason for wars 
“It is because war is a consequence of 
sin rather than sin in its incipiency that 
it leaves the patient prostrate and con- 
valescent for many years. It is because 
the sin is that of the people and not that 
of the drafted soldiers only that the people 
the more remote conse- 
quences of the sin. To declare unequivo- 
that ‘war is sin’ is to declare that 
the powers that declare war are not or- 
dained of God and have acted against 
conscience in their declaration. To assert 
that the pulpit, having espoused the cause 
of the nation during times of war, is 
hypocritical, if in subsequent times of 
peace it lends its voice to the destruction 
of war and the perpetuation of peace, is 
an unwarranted indictment of the con- 
sciences of Christian ministers. There is 
no greater paradox in this apparent incon- 


cannot escape 


cally 


sistency than there is in the entire para- 
doxical gospel of Jesus Christ. We be- 
lieve that we are morally bound to pre 
vent war with all the strength that is 
ours. We cannot abolish war until we 
shall have found and started to apply its 
moral substitute. A world court and other 
legal agencies are crutches which are 
needed to sustain the patient. The Christ 
alone can bid the patient to discard the 
crutches. 


EMIGRATION 


“Immigration is the national phase of 
the larger international problem of emi 
gration. Emigration deals with the source 
It deals also with the goal of national 
world service. How can any nation best 
serve the commonwealth of nations? We 
believe that as nations arrive at a greater 
consciousness of world service and conse- 
quent world stewardship, as they come to 
realize that nations cannot live unto them- 
selves alone, but must live for the larger 
brotherhood, there must be born the con- 
viction that certain immigration regula- 
tions are needed as at least temporary ex- 
pedients to weld a national sense of unity 
of purpose. We believe, therefore, that 
restraints placed upon immigration are not 
only justifiable but necessary means to the 
end of world service and that the unre- 
stricted permission of immigration is un- 
worthy of the ideals of a nation which 
seeks to be Christian. 

“Even the Old Testament makes clear 
the disapproval of unrestricted migrations 
and unrestricted matrimonial intercourse 
such as Israel at times practiced contrary 
to the commands of God. We are, there- 
fore, in accord with the principle that re- 
strictive laws must be passed, not from 
selfish or haughty or unchristian motives, 
but because of what we believe to be our 
Christian duty and our Christion obliga- 
tion toward the brotherhood of man. The 
nations abroad are naturally seeking at 
this juncture to hold their better nationals 
at home. We can and we ought to say 
to them the spirit of America is religious. 
Those who come to our shores must come 
as those who are loyal to this spirit, as 
those who will not antagonize this spirit, 
as those who will not seek to overthrow 
this spirit. The American Lord’s Day is, 
for instance, a heritage, the value of which 
America alone seems to understand. It 
is peculiarly American, different from the 
continental Lord’s Day, different from the 
Scotch Sabbath, different from sovietism’s 
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in Turkish and Russian territory; Dr. R 
Davis, representative of the Y. M. C. A. 
in relation to the orthodox churches in 
the near east, and Dr. S. M. Zwemer, 
famous missionary to Moslem lands. Dr. 
Zwemer, Dr. Davis and Capt. Yarrow 
united in declaring that future mission 
policy in the near east should be directed 
toward instilling a new spirit of devotion 
and earnestness in the Christian churches 
already existing there, rather than in the 
attempt to build up independent Prot- 
estant churches. 


Mark Dead in Chinese 
Christian Church 

In the Episcopal cathedral of Hankow, 
China, marble tablets have been placed 
on the walls on which the names of all 
communicants who die are engraved. By 
using small characters it is said that there 
will be room to commemorate in this 
fashion all the members of the church 
for years to come. The device is of in- 
terest as suggesting the way in which 
Chinese, upon becoming Christians, adapt 
former customs in ancestor commemora- 
tion to a new religious environment. 


Don’t Water Down Jesus, 
Says Gandhi 

E. Stanley Jones, missionary whose 
work among the educated classes of India 
has evoked a remarkable response, is tell- 
ing American audiences of the advice 
given him by Mahatma Gandhi. Dr. 
Jones asked the Indian leader in what 
way Christians might make their message 
more appealing to the people of India. 
Gandhi replied: “First. practice your reli- 
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gion without adulterating it or watering 
it down; practice it in its rugged sim- 
plicity. You must emphasize love, as love 
is the central thing in Christianity, and 
you need to study non-Christian religions 
more thoroughly so that you may have a 
more sympathetic approach.” 


Founder of Important 
Settlement Dies 

Prof. Charles Zueblin, widely known 
on the American lecture platform, died at 
his villa near Geneva, Switzerland, dur- 
ing September. Dr. Zueblin founded the 
Northwestern University settlement in 
Chicago in 1891, and later was professor 
of sociology in the University of Chicago. 


Living Church Movement 
Reaches Armenia 

Newspaper dispatches tell of a split 
between Bishop Ashot, of the Armenian 
national church, and certain Armenian 
Catholics. 
from the orthodox church and to form 
a branch of the so-called “living church” 
movement within the Russian orthodox 
communion. 


Cleveland Churches Look 
Far Ahead 


The federated churches of Cleveland, 
O., are forming a land holding company, 
incorporated at $500,000, to buy up prop 
erty that the growth of the city will make 
desirable for church uses and hold it 
against the time when congregations are 
ready to build. It is said that an average 
of nine fields for new churches develops 
in Cleveland annually. Six of these are 


How Student Feeding Helped 


W ITH THE MIDDLE of August the 

feeding of students in Berlin, Ger- 
many, a philanthropic enterprise made 
possible by the students of other coun- 
came to an end. Some idea of the 
indirect results of such a work of mercy 
is suggested by the following letter, re- 
ceived by the student committee while it 
was winding up its affairs: 

Berlin, N.W. 7, August 23, 1924. 

My dear ladies and gentlemen: 

For about two years I have been per- 
mitted to have a share of your student 
feeding. Now that you are giving up your 
work in Germany, I feel impelled to ex- 
press to you my heartfelt thanks for the 
great help which you have afforded me. 

Secause of the war and war imprison- 
ment my studies, begun in 1913, were 
very much hindered. After the war, want 
forced me to earn my living as a private 
tutor. This so took up my time and 
strength that I had little time left for 
scientific work. But because of your giv- 
ing me a mid-day meal my situation was 
so much improved, due to release from 
greater work on the side, that I have now 
been able to complete a large part of my 
examination. The final part of the exam- 
ination will be finished by the beginning 
ol winter. 

Without your help it would have been 
very difficult, if not impossible, to have 
kept on through the period of the inflation. 
So I want to thank you from my heart, 
and wish God’s blessing upon your fur- 
ther work. It is a significant experience 


tries, 


for me that Englishmen have helped me, 
since I had, during my imprisonment in 
Egypt, many sad experiences, as well as 
some friendly impressions. Be assured 
that your sacrificial, super-national work 
has made a great impression upon many 
Germans. 

In your practical Christianity you have 
shown us that the spirit of Christian love 
is stronger than the barriers which men 
have set up. You have given us an ex- 
ample of the way reconciliation between 
nations can be set in motion by active 
love for one’s neighbor. Many a one has 
again learned the faith that the spirit of 
Christianity can be victorious in a modern 
state also, and that in this spirit the na- 
tions must reach out their hands to one 
another. Again, I thank you from my 
heart for the good which I have received 
from you. 
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How Long To The End 


—DAN. 12:6 


Does the Chronological Prophecy in 
Daniel 12 point to the very year of 
Our Lord’s Return? 


When the difference in the lengths 
of the four periods in this chapter 
(which were given as an answer to 
the above question) is regarded as 
occurring at their beginnings, in- 
stead of at their endings, they are 
found to have a common end, because 
they culminate in a single year, the 
present one. 

Is not this the answer requested and 
the opening of God’s long-closed 
time-lock, the unsealing promised to 
“the wise” in “the time of the end?” 
Send for a pamphlet with above 
title, which gives detailed evidence 
for this, to 


W. R. Young 


4481 Mission Drive 
Price 35c or 3 for $1.00 (No Stamps) 


San Diego, California 
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Prohibition — Going or Coming? 
— By ELTON R. SHAW 


U. S. Senator Morris Sheppard: One of the most 
effective descriptions of the wonderful achievements 
of prohibition that has yet appeared.” 

U. S. Senator Arthur Capper: “A convincing state- 
ment of the case for the Amendment and the enforce- 
ment statutes.”’ 

Hervey W. Wiley: “This book will convince the 
doubting Thomases that Prohibition is really 
‘coming.’ * 

Eugene Lyman Fisk: An orderly assemblage of the 
evidence bearing upon the effects of alcohol on the 


individual and society 
Bishop Nicholson: *The more of such Hterature 
we can circulate the better it will be for the cause of 


prohibition and for the nation’s cause 

The Expositor: A comprehensive, interesting, in- 
forming, dependable arousing presentation of 
prohibition in all its phases." 

The Christian Advocate: “The sort of material a 
busy reader and worker would wish he had gathered 
and saved in his own Ole.” 

Also recommended by 
Ww. J. Bryan, Fred B. Smith, Bishop Cannon, ete. 
Price of book, $2.00. Mail orders to 


JAMES BISHTON 
Room 1005 Monon Bidg. 
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original openings, and three relocations. 
This new corporation, which already has 
its eyes on fifteen sites where some day 
commanding churches should rise, will 
secure the land, carry it until it is wanted, 
and then turn it over to the proper church 
body for the original price plus the carry- 
ing charges and investment interest 


Catholic Opposition to 
Child Labor Amendment 

Opposition is rising within certain 
parts of the Roman Catholic church to 
the child labor amendment to the federal 
constitution now before the various state 
legislatures for action. The Catholic 
Central society, in its recent national con- 
vention held at Allentown, Pa., adopted 
resolutions in which it said: “As unalter- 
ably as we are opposed to the evils of 
child labor, stunting the physical and in- 
tellectual growth of the child and nourish- 
ing a spirit of greed at the expense of the 
childhood of the country, just so unalter- 
ably are we opposed to the means pro- 
posed for the removal of this evil. We 
are not in favor of the proposed child 
labor amendment to the federal constitu- 
tion for the reason that it would result 
in the further unwarranted usurpation of 
states’ rights, the unnecessary curtailment 
of parental authority and _ responsibility 
by a federal bureaucracy, and the exces- 
sive centralization of additional power in 
the federal government at the expense of 
local self-government. We prefer to see 


the abolition of child labor brought about 
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by increasing and more effective child 
labor laws in all the states and especially 
by the enactment and enforcement of 
compulsory school laws. We feel that 
particular responsibility devolves upon the 
national association of manufacturers and 
the United States chamber of commerce 
and similar organizations to work 
strenuously for the early passage of such 
laws in all states of the union.” 


Evolution Rumpus 
Reaches California 

A group led by Seventh Day Adventists 
appeared before the California state board 
of education recently to ask for the elim- 
ination of the teaching of evolution in 
all text-books and schools of the state. 
A long hearing was given the petition, 
which was finally referred for action to a 
committee composed of nine college presi- 
dents. 


Bishop Straddles While 
Conferences Unite 

Having voted to unite, the North 
Montana and Montana conferences of the 
Methodist church recently held their ses- 
sions in a Methodist deaconess school 
that chanced to stand athwart the old line 
between the two territories. One body 
gathered in a room on its side of the line, 
the other in a room on the other side, 
a partition was removed and the presid- 
ing bishop placed his chair so that he sat 
with one foot in one conference and one 
in the other. Presiding thus simultane- 


Vocational Guidance in Church School 


HAT IS CONSIDERED one of 

the most unique experiments ever 
undertaken in church work with older 
boys is being inaugurated by the church 
school of St. Joseph’s Episcopal church, 
Detroit. An expert in vocational coun- 
seling, Mr. A. C. Crockett, of the Detroit 
board of education staff, has been sécured 
to act as adviser and every boy of high 
school age enrolled in the school will be 
given assistance in working out his voca 
tional problem. This will be done through 
means of mental and psychological tests 
and conferences and close observation of 
the boy throughout the school year. Dur- 
ing these conferences the idea of making 
service to the community one of the chief 


factors in picking a life work will be 
stressed. 
The work done by Mr. Crockett will 


be supplemented by a mid-week program 
of activities which will be in charge of a 
specially selected group of young busi- 
ness men who have been secured as lead- 
ers of the groups into which the boys will 
be divided. In addition to the supplemen- 
tary program the regular course in reli- 
gious education will be followed on Sun- 
day mornings, each boys’ group making 
up one of the classes of the regular 
church school. 

It is also hoped that the mental testing 
and the work in vocational counseling will 
be further supplemented by a thorough 
physical examination which will be given 
by experts in the field of adolescence 
some time during the school year. 

A plan of parent co-operation has also 
been worked out whereby the parents of 





all boys enrolled in the school will re- 


ceive periodic reports, not only of the 
boys’ progress in the religious work of 
the school, but also reports as to the find- 
ings and conclusions reached in the voca- 
tional counseling department of the 
school. 


Fathers of the boys will also be called 
together at some time in the early fall, 
when they will listen to an expert discus- 
sion of the field of adolescent psychology 
and an effort will be made to acquaint 
them with some of the problems of the 
adolescent boy and help them understand 
their boys better. 

The men who will be in charge of the 
boys’ groups will take a special course 
in the field of adolescent psychology at 
the Detroit church normal school to help 
them to better understand the age with 
which they will deal. 

When the success of the plan is as- 
sured with the boys it will be applied to 
the older girls in the school and later 
certain changes, at least so far as parent 
co-operation is concerned, will be inau- 
gurated in the entire school. 

According to Dr. S. S. Marquis, rector 
of St. Joseph’s church, who is giving the 
plan his best co-operation, an effort will 
be made to make the church school of 
the parish so genuinely helpful to the 
boys and girls enrolled in it in working 
out their most acute life problems that, 
when they will have finished their reli- 
gious education and passed on into the 
adult church, they may look back with 
real feelings of thankfulness for what the 
church did for them in their former years. 
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ously over the two conference sessions, 
the final motions needed to complete the 
union were passed, and the Montana state 
conference of the denomination came into 
existence. 


Veteran Chinese 
Missionary Dies 

During September Dr. A. P. Parker, one 
of the oldest and best known of Ameri- 
can missionaries in China, died. Dr. Parker 
went to China early in the seventies. 
where he became a comrade of Timothy 
Richards and Young J. Allen in the work 
of translation and original writing that 
exerted such a profound effect in the 
period immediately following the war 
with Japan. Dr. Parker continued in the 
active service until a year ago, when he 
returned to this country for regular fur- 
lough. He worked under the mission 
board of the southern Methodist church. 


Celebrate Dr. Mullins’ 
Quarter-Century 


Louisville, Ky., gave marked recogni- 
tion on Sept. 23, 24, to Dr. E. Y. Mullins, 
who has been for 25 years president of 
the Southern Baptist Theological seminary 
in that city. As head of the southern 
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Baptist convention and of the Baptist 
world alliance Dr. Mullins has probably 
been the most outstanding figure in his 
communion. While conservative in theol- 
ogy, his influence has consistently been 
upon the side of a constructive evangeli 
calism. 


Catholic Men Hold 
National Meet 

The national council of Catholic men 
will hold its fourth annual session in 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 28. Among the 
organizations that will be repre sented are 
the Knights of Columbus, the Holy Name, 
the Hibernians, the Foresters, Young 
Men’s institute, Young Men’s National 
union, the German societies, and the St. 
Vincent de Paul society. Following the 
meeting of the council there will be an- 
other meeting for the pushing of plans 
for the establishment of Catholic civic 
centers in the leading cities of the 
country. 


No Desire for Social Equality, 
Says Negro Bishop 

Bishop C. H. Phillips, of the Colored 
Methodist church, has recently published 
an address in which he says: “I have long 
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been of the conviction that the Negro 


does not ask for or desire social equality. 
Simple, elementary justice and a 
square deal are earnestly desired by the 
Negro. .. The world war awakened new 
hopes, new aspirations, and a new sense 
of self-respect in the breast of the Negro 
Let us hope that when the recon 
struction of the world war is finally ac 
complished that it shall have taught this 
country how to give the Negro justice, 
how to respect his rights as a citizen, 
and how to allow him every reasonable 
opportunity for 
development.” 


education and economic 


Ham and Eggs Builds 
Sunday School 

The men's Bible class of the Highland 
Presbyterian church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Dr. Gilkey 


Gilkey, minister of 
Park Baptist church, Chicago. 
pulpit of Dr. John 
Ht. Hutton in Westminster chapel London 
for several weeks. Dr 
way to India where he 


EV. Charles W. 
H vde 


has been supplying the 


Gilkey is on his 
is to deliver the 
Borrows lectures during the coming sea 
son. Reports from London indicate that 

has been having splendid congregations 

1 his London ministry The British 
Weekly, which has shown unusual appre 
ciation of his work in the Westminster 
pulpit, has this to say of a sermon he 
preached on “One-Sided Hearing.” 

“Dr. Gilkey’s method is quiet and un- 
sensational; he does not shout. nor 
esticulate; he suggests the scholar more 
than the 


clear, and every 


voice 1s 
sentence tells. His own 
thought is fresh and unhackneyed, and he 
knows how to drive his message 
with a useful 


demagogue. But his 


home 
book or 
friend of 


quotation from 
newspaper. He is an intimate 
the missionary statesman J. H. Oldham, 
with whom he has been making holiday 
at Kingussie, and for whose work and 
influence he has the greatest reverence 

\ TEXT FROM THE PAPYRI 
‘The message of the Oxyrrhyncus 
fragments found a place in at least two 
London pulpits on Sunday 
ing at St. John’s Wood 
church the Rev. Archibald 


based his sermon to the 


In the morn- 
Presbyterian 
\lexander had 
children on one 
attributed to our Lord: 
stone and thou shalt find me 
cleave the wood and there am I.’ In the 
evening Dr. Gilkey alluded to this, but 
found his theme in another of the little 
group of ‘Thou hearest with one 
ear, but the other thou hast closed.’ He 
thought the 
the Master 
familar 
at the against sheer 
forgetfulness or obliviousness to early re- 
minders It aimed at an even more 
fundamental trait of human nature—the 
disposition to listen to one side of a ques- 
tion and close the ear to the side not so 
attractive. The problem of a divided at- 
tention was one of the great problems of 


sayings 
Raise the 


Sayings 
saying sounded very like 
It was not a parallel to the 
saying, ‘In at the one ear and out 
ho ig a warning 


civilisation. He drew a vidid and amusing 
appealed to 
from the 
dinner-party be- 


illustration, which evidently 
the experience of his auditors, 


position of a guest at a 
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knows how to get a full attendance. Its 
men prepared a Sunday morning break- 
fast of ham and eggs, which, served in 
the church social hall just before the 
class meeting, is said to have proved a 
powerful magnet. 


Baptist Women Plan 
Three Year Program 

The Woman's American Baptist Home 
Mission society, founded in 1877, cele- 
brates its fiftieth anniversary three years 
hence. Three years are to be given 
to the celebration, the first for organi- 
zation, the second for the spreading 
of information and inspiration, and the 
third for the collection of an =  an- 
niversary fund of $500,000. The raising 
of this fund is to be based on the text 
found in Rev. 22:2, “The leaves of the 


in London 


tween two cross-fires of conversation. So 
at the feast of life Jesus speaks to us 
something tremendously important, but 
somebody from the other end of the table 
interrupts, and we listen not to him but 
to the counsels of prudence or ex- 
pediency 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


“Dr. Gilkey turned to Christian his- 
tory. It was the tendency of mediaeval 
times to open the ear to the unseen and 
the life to come, and to forget what Jesus 
had to say about the life that now is. All 
our great Christian terms, such as salva- 
tion, had a twist given them by this mis- 
take, and men forgot that what God was 
seeking to save was not only souls for a 
life to come but a world for the life that 
now is. It was, however, easy for any 
veneration to cast the mote out of its 
predecessor's eye and not see the beam in 
its own. He spoke as one of the younger 
generation. They seized on one side of 
the teaching of Christ. the note of 
abundant life. They had had too much re- 
straint, too much puritanism, too much 
Victorian prudery; they were out to ex- 
plore. But they closed their ears to the 
fact that He laid down conditions for the 
abundant life—the taking up of the cross. 
Here the preacher paid a generous tribute 


to the message and influence of Dr. Her- 
bert Gray across the Atlantic, and’ told 
of the impression made upon Dr. Gray 


that American 
religion with 


young people needed a 
discipline in it. He also 
quoted an American woman essayist on 
some of the young people of our time: 
‘They make more money in a year than 
their fathers did in a lifetime, but they 
show less character in a lifetime than 
their fathers did in a year.’ Again, the 
younger people were very keen about the 
ethics of Jesus, but they did not find it 
so easy to catch what He had to say 
about religion. ‘You haven't got the 
ethics of Jesus,’ the preacher declared, ‘if 
you leave God out.’ In a closing passage 
he reminded his hearers that the problem 
of the distracted ear went down to that 
of the divided heart. There was only 
one deliverance—the united ear which 
took its commands from the united heart 
and from the one Lord and Master of us 
all. The whole sermon was a most fresh 
and memorable utterance.” 
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Drama in Religious Service. a $2.00. 


Dramatization of Bible Stories. Miller. $1.25 

Dramatization in the Church School. Miller. 
1.25. 

Dramatized Bible Stories for Young People. 
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Dramatized Missionary Stories. Russell. $1.00. 

The Good Samaritan and Stee Bible Stories 
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We have on hand a few copies of each of the 
following standard works, which will be 


to the first comers. 
Original Our 
Price Pri 
The \Chasaster of Jesus, C. E. 
Jefferson 


eabehdicecis spoke tie aie taatae 2.50 $1.65 

Things Fundamental, C. E. 
PEI ETE 2.50 1.65 

Life and Letters of St. Paul, 
RE 00 3.00 

af 3 Men Live By, R. C. 
ak aaa le a a id 2.50 1.50 

Philosophy of Religion, Von 
ly + atedtie ihn neem eine 6.00 2.00 

Evolution of the New Testa- 
GE, Hens 65 005,400 e00 7.00 2.50 


= Great Religions, Clarke, 
2 vols 
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tree are for the healing of the nations.” 
One golden leaf is to equal $1. Twenty 
golden leaves equal one golden twig or 
$20. Five golden twigs equal one golden 
branch or $100. Ten golden branches 
equal one golden bough or $1000. Five 
hundred golden boughs equal one golden 
tree or $500,000. 


To Teach New York Catholics 
Church Stand on Industry 

Cardinal P. J. Hayes, of the Roman 
Catholic church, has appointed Rev. John 
]. Mitty, pastor of St. Luke’s church, 
director of industrial relations for the 
archdiocese of New York. Besides keep- 
ing in touch with industrial movements 
and difficulties in the New York arch- 
diocese, Dr. Mitty is to conduct teaching 
in the social attitude of his church in the 
parishes under his supervision. This is 
said to be the first appointment of the 
kind in any American communion. 


Large Enrolment 
at Moody 

More than 900 students are enrolled in 
the day classes and 650 in the night classes 
of the Moody Bible institute, Chicago 
The aim of the school is to prepare by 
short course methods for various forms 
of church service. An ultra-conservative 
point of view distinguishes the institution 


Chicago Lutherans 
Enter Loop 

During the same week in which the 
Methodists dedicated their skyscraper 
church in the heart of Chicago’s loop dis- 
trict, the Lutherans announced the pur- 

: of a $560,000 business building in 

the same district. The building is 13 
stories high, about ten years old, and will 
house most of the business activities of 
the Lutherans. Practically all the rest of 
the office space is already rented. 


Canadian Church 
Bolt Begins 

Signs of the impending split in Canadian 
Presbyterianism, caused by the decision 
i the majority of the church to enter 
1e new United church of Canada, came 
) the surface on Sept. 26 when members 
f the synod of Toronto and Kingston 
who opposed the merger with Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians formed a new 
synod of their own. The process will 
probably be repeated throughout the 
synods of Canada. 


0 
tl 
te 
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Rift Widens Between Pope 
and Argentina 


Argentina and the vatican have been 
in a dispute for some time over the ap- 
Ppointment of an archbishop for Buenos 
Aires. The pope has consistently refused 
to appoint the man nominated by the 
government of Argentina, and the senate 
of that country seems at last to have ex- 
hausted its patience. A bill now before 
that body declares the papal nuncio 
persona non grata, calls for the recall of 
the Argentinian representative at the 
vatican, and demands that, after these 
diplomatic moves, there be a thorough 
clearing up of the political purposes of 
the church. In the meantime, the rift 
toward separation between church and 
State is being hastened. 
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American Board Holds 
Annual Meeting 

What is announced as “an old-fashioned 
missionary meeting, with missionaries in 
the foreground,” is to be held by the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions at Central church, 
Providence, R. I., Oct. 21-23. Among the 
missionaries will be Rev. Frank Rawlin- 
son, of Shanghai, China; Rev. Frederick 
B. Bridgman, Johannesburg, South 
Africa; and Dr. Percy T. Watson, 
Fenchow, China. Mr. Frederick W. 
Stevens, recent representative of the 
banker’s consortium at Peking. will speak 
on “What an American Business Man 
Saw in China;” Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, of 
the Federal Council, will discuss Ameri- 
can-Japanese relations, and Dr. Joel 
Goldthwait, of Boston, will outline a sug- 
gested change in the board's medical 
policy. 


Consider Return to America 
for Mission Work 


A recent dispatch to the Boston Tran- 
script from a correspondent in Peking 
China, quotes Y. M. C. A. secretaries and 
church workers in that capital as so dis- 
couraged on account of the effect of 
American church life on Chinese study- 
ing in this country that “they are con- 
sidering the desirability of working at 
home rather than abroad during the years 
immediately ahead.” It is reported as the 
concensus of opinion among missionaries 
in Peking “that far more students go to 
the United States as Christians and re- 
turn non-Christians than leave China non- 
Christian and return Christian.” A grad- 
uate of Hartford Theological seminary. 
Mr. C. S. Chang, at present working in 
Peking, is quoted as saying that it would 
be difficult for him to name ten young 
returned students in the Peking district 
who are taking active part in Chinese 
Christian enterprises. 


Y. M. Conference Shows 
National Leadership 

When the international committee of 
the Y. M. C. A. met for its annual meet- 
ing in Atlantic City during the last week 
in September representatives of thirty 
countries were present, among them such 
outstanding national leaders as Soichi 
Saito of Japan, K. T. Paul of India, Yank 
Cho, David Z. T. Yui, and John Y. Lee 
of China, and J. N. Monzo of South 
America. The success with which the Y. 
M. C. A. has encouraged nationals to as- 
sume leadership was strikingly illustrated, 
both by the presence and by the influence 
of this group, who exerted a powerful im- 
pression upon the formulation of the inter- 
national policy of their organization. 


Urge Teeth for Ohio 
Comity Agreement 

Recent meetings of committees of the 
Ohio council of churches have been exer- 
cised by reports that pastors of certain 
denominations, over-zealous for the pros- 
perity of their communions, are persisting 
in attempts to establish competing con- 
gregations in rural communities sup- 
posedly under the protection of comity 
agreements. According to the principles 
of comity adopted by the Protestant 
churches of Ohio, one well-equipped 
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church, with adequate full-time resident 
pastoral leadership, is considered sufficient 
to meet the needs of a community with 
less than 1,000 population. Where such a 
condition obtains in a larger community 
it is regarded as “open to question” 
whether another congregation should be 
formed. A growing tendency to disregard 
this basis has aroused many Ohio church- 
men, and the next annual meeting of the 
council, to be held about the middle of 
this month, will in all probability be asked 
to put more teeth in the principles of 
comity supposed to be recognized. 


New Federated Church 
in Fergus Falls 

The federated church of Fergus Falls, 
Minn.. composed of former Presbyterian 
nd Congregational bodies, recently de- 
dicated the finest church edifice in that 
part of the country. The former home of 
the congregation was destroyed by a 
tornado five years ago. The new plant, 
which is in 14th century Gothic stvle, 
contains all the equipment necessary for 
the most modern type of departmentalized 
church work. 


Stress Need for 
Ministers 


Leaders of the Lutheran church are 
emphasizing the failure of the supply of 
ministerial candidates to keep up with the 
rrowth of the denomination. During the 
last four years, while there has been a 
growth of 333 in the number of congre- 

itions belonging to the United Lutheran 
church, the gain in the ministry has been 
hut 76. Theological seminaries during the 

me period graduated 482, but there were 
286 clerical deaths. In order to meet the 
needs of the denomination there should 
have been 619 ordinations. 


Dedicate Chicago 
Temple 

With two bishops, the mayor of the 
city, and many other dignitaries participat- 
ing. the Methodists of crs ag dedicated 
their $7,000,000 skyscraper — church, 
familiarly known as the ( “hie ago Temple, 
on Sept. 28. The building is the tallest in 
the city, being surmounted by a tremen- 
dous spire on the tip of which is a 
golden cross standing 566 feet above the 
street. No other church edifice stands 
within Chicago's loop, the business district 
about six blocks square into which is 
jammed so much of the city’s commercial 
life. The first Methodist church in Chi- 
cago was organized with four members 
in 1831, and built a log church six vears 
later at a cost of $580. In the same year 
the congregation acquired title to a 
wooden warehouse standing on the site 
which has been occupied ever since. This 
is the fourth church to be built on this 
site 


Pope Uses Jubilee Year 
to Magnify Missions 

The Catholic world is being stirred by 
preparations for the “holy year” to be 
celebrated in 1925, in the course of which 
more than 2,000,000 pilgrims are expected 
to pour in on Rome. Pope Pius XI plans 
to have a foreign missionary world ex- 
hibit at the vatican which will show to 
all comers the variety and extent of the 
work of the church on its various mission 
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fields. Six years ago the Roman Catholic 
church in the United States started a 
“crusade” among its children to awaken 
and keep alive interest in foreign missions. 
The crusaders now number more than 
360,000, one-third being high school and 
college students. They have founded a 
professorship of foreign missions in the 
Catholic university at Washington, D. C., 
and have organized a national lecture 
course on foreign missions at all higher 
institutions of the church. 


Church Fostered Immigration 
Thrives in Canada 

With the arrival of the 1000th immi- 
grant sent to Canada by the Lutheran 
immigration board another evidence of 
the success of the policy of cooperation 
between church and state authorities 
comes to light. Dominion leaders are 
working hand in hand with various relig- 
ious groups, who are encouraging the 
emigration of families likely to add to the 
moral and economic strength of the coun- 
try. About 7000 Mennonites from south- 
ern Russia have been brought in under 
this plan, and about 500 Catholics. 


Governor Becomes 


Lay Reader 
Gov. Charles A. Templeton, of Con- 
necticut, conducted his first service as 


lay reader of Christ Episcopal church, 
Bethlehem, Conn., recently. In his boy- 
hood Gov. Templeton intended to enter 
the ministry, but circumstances prevented. 


Socialist Canon for 
Westminster 

Having made Dr. E. W. Barnes bishop 
of Birmingham, Ramsay Macdonald 
opened the way for the appointment of 
Rev. F. Lewis Donaldson, former canon- 
residentiary of Peterborough cathedral, as 
canon of Westminster. The new canon of 
England’s famous abbey has long been 
an active socialist. He was one of the 
first members of the Christian Social 
union, and one of the founders and for 
some years chairman of the Church 
Socialist. league. He was one of the 
leaders of the march of the unemployed 
from Leicester to London and back in 
1905. 


Attacks Proposed 
Peace Mobilization 

The proposal of the Federal Council of 
Churches for a peace mobilization on the 
Sunday preceding Armistice Day comes in 
for a drubbing from Dr. Edward Laird 
Mills, editor of the Pacific Christian 
Advocate, Methodist weekly published in 
Portland, Ore. “The suggestion,” says 
Dr. Mills, “is worse than worthless. No- 
body cares what peace-lovers may do a 
week after election. There is distinct 
concern over what they may do at elec- 
tion. Able and competent men are run- 
ning on all three major tickets. The 
government will go on no matter who is 
elected. The political campaign will not 
be one primarily of personalities, but of 
issues and attitudes. Let the people who 


want war vote for the candidates who 
are most inclined to give them war. Let 
those who desire peace cast their ballots 
for the men who are likely to help the 
world achieve organization and coopera- 
tion. This is fair to all and it is frankly 
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nd utterly American. Mobilize for world 


7 > had 
peave on Nov. 4! 


Los Angeles “Y” Seeks 
Defense Day Pledge 

Patterning after the plans of the war 
department to secure pledges of future 
W - service, the Los Angeles Y. M. C. A 
Defense Day, Sept. 12, to ask 200 
rmer war workers to sign a card pledg 
ing them, in the event of war, “to volun 
teer for welfare service under the Y. M.C. 
\. or, if incapacitated, to do my best to 
secure an acceptable substitute.” One 
hundred and six cards were signed, eight 
f them by ministers. Only five sent back 
cards declining to sign, but two of these 
were from Los Angeles Y. M. C. A. 
retaries, both of whom expressed them- 
strongly as against the whole idea 


nsed 
used 


sec- 


selves 


Elect Swearingen to 
Presbyterian Office 
Dr. Henry C pastor of the 
largest Presbyterian church in St. Paul, 
Minn., and a former moderator of the 
neral assembly, has been elected general 


Swearingen, 


secretary of the Presbyterian general 
( In his new position Dr. Swear- 
ngen will, among other duties, take over 
the work formerly done by Dr. William 
Hiram Foulkes, who retires as promo- 


tional secretary to become pastor of the 
Old Stone church in Cleveland, 


200 Presbyterian Churches 
with 1000 Membership 


Latest Presbyterian statistics show that 


re are 200 congregations with a mem- 
bership of 1,000 or more. The largest is 
First church, Seattle, with 7,059 members 


on its rolls. The 200 congregations ac- 
count for a total membership of 292,341. 








LUTHERANS ON WORLD ISSUES 
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of license. America is peculiarly a 
letter. America will never 
he saved through mere law enforcement. 
\mericanization program must be a 
am of America for world 
through loyalty to the spirit of the 
and their God. 
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RACE 

\hat has just been said about emigra- 
and immigration may help us to 

at a sane estimate of the race prob- 

lhe Bible is very explicit in its teach- 
bout the one blood of the brother- 
fman. It is also explicit in its sur- 

of the manner in which differences 
arisen among tribes and nations and 

ve branded us with marks of descent 








Popularizing Science 


Laurence Stallings, in the New York 
World, says thar, from rhe scientific point 
of view, Albert Edward Wiggam, author of 


The New Decalogue of Science 


“can envelop H.G. Wells and have room 
for twenty more like him.” 

As a popularizer of science, Mr. Wig- 
gam is doing worthy work im his book, 
which is selling at a continually increasing 
rate, the publishers report. 

Price of book, $3.00 

The Christian Century Press 

440 South Dearborn St. Chicago 
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from Shem, Ham and Japheth. Com- 
merce in its sweeping, ruthless, onward 
march, unmindful of any reign but that 
of mammon, has ignored both the rights 
and the limitations of race and has sought 
to solve the problem on the anvil of talk- 
ing money. War, in its frenzy and in its 
inability to take time to solve the prob- 
lem, has further complicated it. The 
Christian missionary, heroic and ready to 
make large sacrifices, has at times been 
forced into difficult positions on the field 
by fellow nationals whose only dream 
has been that of exploitation. 

‘The problem of race can be solved only 
hy those who believe absolutely in the 
brotherhood of man in Christ and 
view brotherhood as something more than 
a melting pot, something more than a 
melange, something that possesses tre 
mendous supplementary potentialities 
Che solution of the race problem, as for 
instance it affects the white man and the 
ssitate the mixed 
marriage as some would have us believe; 
it necessitates spiritual, not carnal, one 
ness. The world is ever in a state of flux. 
It needs the various races to lend it that 
completeness and that supplementary 
haracter which shall best serve to fulfill 
its manifold world needs 
than a mongrel civilization, and this 
statement is made with no assumption 
that the white man always brings the 
blue blood to a mixed union. We believe, 
therefore, that nations do not act counter 
to the plans and purposes of God in writ- 
ing an ennobling race legislation, which 
does not contradict the ideal of brother 
into their statute books.” 
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Master Missionaries | 


Life of William Carev, 8S. Pearce Carey. ($3.50) 
Story of John G. Paton, James Paton. ($1.50 
David tivingstone, H. F. Livingstone ($1.45 
Mackay of Uganda. Mary Yule ($1.55) 

Chalmers of New Guinea, Alex. Small. ($1.35) | 
Alesana saDull of india, A. Dut Watson 


Jackson of Moukden, Mrs. Dugald Christie 
hon Keith-Faiconer, James Pobson 
Francis Coillard, Edward Shiliito. ($1.50) 

Mary Slessor of Calabar, W. P. Livingstone 


($2.00) 
Henry Martyn: ¢ onfessor ot the Faith, Con- 
stance E. Padwick ($1 


Robert Laws of Tecmcbauta, W. P. Living- 
atone (82.00) 
Christina Vorsyeh x Fingotand, W. FP. Liv- 
inestone ($1. 
Shelton of Tibet. Nits A. L. Shelton 
John Mackenzie, W. Douglas Mackenzic 
Other™Recent Missionary Books 


Wonders of Missions, Caroline Atwater Mason 
>») > 


($2.00) 
(60) 


($2 ) 

Book of Missionary Heroes, Basil Mathews 

Outlines of Missionary History, A. D. W 
Mason (32.00) 

br — Marks C a World Christian, I). J. Flem- 

ne. ($2.0 

The business, of Missions, Cornelius H. Patton 
($2 

Spread ne Christte amity in the Modern World, 
bE foore (32 

The Spread of Chris stents, Paul Hutchinson 
(s2 

China's Real Revolution, Paul Hutchinson. (75c) 

China's Challenge to Christianity, Lucius © 
Porter (75¢.) 

Back to the Long Grass, Dan Crawford. ($4.00) 

African Adventurers, Jean Kenyon Mackenzie 


($1.25) 

Missionary Heroes of Africa. J. H. Morrison 
($1.50) 

In China Now, J.C. Keyte ($1.50) 

Winstes of the Far East, Flaney L. Gulick 


$1. 
China “in the. omits of Nations. by . T 
| Hodgkin 
Dramatised | Stories, M. M. Runssell 
Sif 
Applegarth 


Short “Missionary Plays, M. T 
$i 


More Short Missionary Plays, M. T. Appiegarth 
($1.00) 

Jungle Tales, Howard A. Museer 

More Jungle Taics, H. A. Musser 


We Pay Postage 
The Christian Century Press 
Cateage 


($1.50) 


(31.50) 
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Increase Sunday 


la watarsiterbatere 


Your Sunday School can be larger, stronger 





and more active if you will use 
announcements and 
with a 


letters, 


programs printed 


ROTESLARR 


Hundreds of churches use this machine. It 
does all church printing 
cael ‘kd i Pineeallans 
easy, quickly and cheaply; 
prints anything that can be 
hand-written, typewritten, 
drawn or ruled 


Ten Days Free 
Trial 


Write now for samples of 
church work that have help- 
ed other Sunday Schools to 
solve the problems confront- 




















ing you, comple te de scrip- 
tion of Rotospeed and 
details of our Free Trial 


( fe r. 











Or send at once for com- 
plete Rotospeed Trial Out- 
fit. Test the machine for 
ten days. After the trial 
period you cat keep the 
outfit by paying the small 
total cost $53.50 or return 
it at our expense. Check 
and mail the coupon below 








The Rotospeed Co. 


114 Filth St., Dayton, Ohie 


The Rotospeed Cx 


114 Fifth Se. . Dagese. Ohio 
Please send me complete Rotosp« 
rial Eq } 


ter ten G 
return the machine 


1 Machine and Free 
avs trial I will pay $53.50 of 


ipment 


Please send me samples of work, booklet and details of 


your Free Trial Offer This does not obligate me in any 


(Print or Write Plainly) 











Make Your Church 
Buildings Flexible 
wee Sectionfold Partitions turn large 
rooms into rooms of just the desired size 
for classes, special meetings,etc. Adaptable to old 
buildings as well as new. 
Send for Cataloe Na 17 
The J.G. WILSON Corp. 


11 East 36th St., New York City 
Offices in all principal cities 
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We recommend and sell 


THE HYMNAL FOR 
AMERICAN YOUTH 


H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, Editor 
For Sunday Schools, Christian Endeavor Societies, etc. 





Price of book in quantities of 100 or more at the 
rate of 75 cents per copy. 


Ask for returnable copy, then send your order to 
us without delay 





| 
| 


| THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
440 South Dearborn Street - - - CHICAGO 











THE RIVERSIDE | 
NEW TESTAMENT 


A New Translation by William G. Ballantine 


“This translation retains the noble literary atmosphere of 
the King James version, and it adds the vitality of our pres- 
ent speech and writing.”—President-Emeritus Thwing, West- 
ern Reserve University. 

“I am delighted with the format of the Riverside New 
Testament, and cannot speak with sufficient appreciation of 
the beauty of the translation. I doubt if there is another 
scholar in America who could have done it.”—William E. 
Barton. 


Beautiful library edition in modern book form, $3.00 


No matter what other translations your library con- 
tains, the “Riverside” affords a wealth of suggestion 
not to be found in any other book. A minister’s library 
is not complete unless he has this late and scholarly 
translation. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS ::Chicago 








October 9, 1924 











‘‘A CHALLENGE AND A PORTENT”’ 
says Joseph Fort Newton of 


The Religion of the Social Passion 


By Charles Henry Dickinson 


Dr. Newton remarks, in the International Book Review: 

“A flaming social gospel, shining the more brightly against 
the dark cynicism and dismay following the world-war, is a 
glory of our time; and not even the theological thunder-storm 
now raging can obscure it. A gallant and brilliant group of 
preachers, in all communions, make it if not the major part 
of their message, at least its objective. For that reason a 
book like ‘The Religion of the Social Passion’, by Charles 
Henry Dickinson, is at once a challenge and a portent. Its 
defiance is against the seductive fatalism of an age of physical 
science, and the black infidelity of a cynical attitude toward 
human nature. Underlying this social interpretation of 
Christianity is a clearer and more compelling conception of 
what Jesus meant by the kingdom of heaven,a subject about 
which more books have been written since 1914 than in the 
whole history of Christianity.” 


Price of Book, $1.75 
The Christian Century Press, 440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 











FAVORABLE sign of the times, religiously, 
e, within a few recent months, 
of several excellent books dealing with the subject of 
God. We have selected as the three best the following: 


1s the appearan 


The Idea of God 
By Clarence A. Beckwith 
$1.50) 

Is God Limited? 

By Bishop F. J. McConnell 
($2.00) 

Can We Find God? 
By Arthur B. Patten 
($1 60) 
The stud bonf these books will s ——) 


your sermon work of the coming year 


| The Christian Century Press : Chicago 

















Three Book Bargains— 


The Story of the Bible: By Hendrik Van Loon. 


In full octavo, with over 150 black and white illustra- 
tions, eight four color pages and many halftone pictures. 
Royal purple and gold binding. Regular price, $5.00; 
Special price, $2.50. 


A Christian’s Appreciation of Other Faiths: 
By Gilbert Reid. 

A study of the best in the world’s greatest religions. 
The author, who is Director-in-Chief of the International 
Institute of China, discusses Confucianism, Taoism, 
Buddhism, Islam, Judaism, etc., etc. Regular price, $2.50; 
Special price, $2.00. 


History of the Disciples: By W. T. Moore. 


Dr. Moore, who was associated with the early leaders 
of this remarkable movement, is the only man who could 
write such a book as this. The edition is about exhausted, 
and the book will not be reprinted. Regular price, $3.00; 
Special price, $2.00. 


These books are very slightly shelfworn. 
Only a few copies of each are nowin hand 


The Christian Century Press :: Chicago 

















Just from the Press! 


St. Paul on Trial 


By J. Ironside Still 


This book, which Dr. W. Douglas Mackenzie pro- 
nounces “‘a tour de force in New Testament criticism,” has 
been delayed in publication. Its importance is seen in 
the fact that it is based upon what the author believes to 
be his discovery of a fact hitherto overlooked by New 
Testament scholarship regarding the character of the 
history in Acts. He maintains that the book of Acts is 
not primarily a history of the early Christian church, but 
a statement of particular facts of that history written in 
preparation for the defense of the Apostle Paul in his trial 
at Rome. If this position can be established, important 
results follow both with regard to the chronology of the 
New Testament and the solution of many vexed questions. 
(Price of book, $2.50). 


The Christian Century Press 


440 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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FOSDICK 


ON THE 


BIBLE 


Now Out! 


(Price $1.60) 





Order Now 


SPECIAL NOTE: Orders already received 
are now being filled 








THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
440 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 
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As a subscriber to The Christian 
Century you are entitled to pur- 
chase books from The Christian 
Century Press on the following 
terms: 


60 days credit allowed on orders of $5 or more. 
5% discount for cash with orders of $5 to $10. 
10% discount for cash with orders of $10 or more. 
Orders of less than $5 to be accompanied by cash. 


Nore: If you take advantage of our 
discount-for-cash offer, deduct discount 
before writing your check. Note, also, 
. * ith order. 


Tue Caristian Century Press, 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Please send the following books: 
Oand charge to my account, payable 60 days. 
Ofor which I enclose cash. 


Nore: If you wish, you may order by number from list 
of 75 books. 














Important Books on Religion 


The Reconstruction of Religion, Ellwood, $2.25. 
Twelve Tests of Character, Fosdick, $1.50. 
Reconstruction of the Spiritual Ideal, Adler, $1.50. 
The Religion of the Social Passion, Dickinson, $1.75 
Social Law in the Spiritual World, Rufus M. Jones, $1.75. 
Can We Find God? Arthur B. Patten, $1.60. 
Is God Limited? McConnell, $2.00. 
The Idea of God, Beckwith, $1.50. 
Religion in the Thought of Today, Carl S. Patton, $1.50 
10 Man and the Attainment of Immortality, Simpson, $2.25. 
11 Religion and Life, Dean Inge and others, $1.00. 
12 Religious Foundations, Rufus Jones and others, $1.00. 
13 Christianity and Progress, Fosdick, $1.50. 
14 Imperialistic Religion and the Religion of Democracy, W. A 
rown, $2.00. 
15 Christianity and Social Science, Ellwood, $1.75. 
16 Convene _ Testament, $1.50 (Lib. Ed $3.00; pocket 
$2.50). 
17 Realities and Shams, Jacks, $1.50. 
18 Nevertheless We Believe, Scott, $2.00. 
19 The Suburbs of Christianity, Sockman, $1.50. 
20 Jesus, Lover of Men, Rix, $1.50. 
21 The Ethical Teaching of Jesus, Scott, $1.50. 
22 Jesus and Civil Government, Cedoux, $2.00. 
23 The Constructive Revolution of Jesus, Dickey, $1.60. 
24 The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul, Deissman, $2.00. 
25 The Character of Paul, Jefferson, fs-35- 
The Meaning of Paul for Today, Dodd, $2.00. 
27 Seeing Life Whole, Henry Churchill King, $1.50. 
28 The Understanding of Religion, Brewster, $1.50. 
29 19th Century Evolution and After, Dawson, om 
30 Evolution and Christian Faith, Lane, $2.00. 
31 Where Evolution and Religion Meet, Coulter, $1.25. 
32 I Believe in God and Evolution, Keen, $1.00. 
33 Modern Religious Cults and Movements, Atkins, $2.50. 
34 Synthetic Christianity, Hough, $1.50. 
35 Recent Psychology and the Christian Religion, Hudson, $1.35 
36 Religious Certitude in an Age of Science, Dinsmore, $1.50 
37. Personal Religion and the Life of Devotion, Inge, $1.00 
38 Toward an Understanding of Jesus, Simkhovitch, 75¢. 
39 The Holy Spirit and the Church, Gore, $2.25. 
40 «The Larger Faith, C. R. Brown, $1.50. 
41 Mobilizing for Peace, Jefferson and others, $2.00. 
42 The Minister’s Everyday Life, Douglas, $1.75. 
43 Lincoln and Others, Clark, $1.50. 
44 Religious Perplexities, Jacks, $1.00. 
45 A Living Universe, Jacks, $1.00. 
46 Lost Radiance of Christian Religion, Jacks, 75c. 
47 Mahatma Gandhi, Rolland, $1.50. 
48 Personality and Psychology, Buckham, $175, 
49 World’s Great Religious Poetry, Hill (new Ed.) $2.50. 
50 The Imperial Voice, Hough, $1.50. 
51 Foundations of Faith, Orchard, $1.75. 
52 Christian Church in the Modern World, Calkins, $1.75. 
53 Problems of Belief, Schiller, $1.25. 
54 Christian Thought: History and Application, Troeltsch, $1.75. 
55 Belief in God, Gore, $2.25. 
56 Belief in Christ, Gore, $2.25. 
57 War: Its Causes, Consequences and Cure, Page, $1.50. 
58 Dummelow’s One Volume Commentary, $3.00. 
59 The Undiscovered Country, Atkins, $1.50. 
60 Sr peer Past and Present, Atkins, $1.25. 
aith and Health, Brown, $2.00. 
62 Science and Life, Millikan, $1.00. 
63 The Haunted House, Luccock, $1.50. 
64 Papini’s Life of Christ, $3.50. 
65 St. Paul on Trial, Still, $2.50. 
66 Christianity and Modern Thought, C. R. Brown and others, 
$2 


50. 
67 The Decalogue of Science, Wiggam, $3.00. 
68 The Spread of Christianity, Hutchinson, $1.25. 
69 Source Book Teaching of Jesus, Burton, $2.00. 
70 Riverside New Testament, Ballantine, $3.00. 
71 Christian Unity and the Gospel, Simpson and others, $1.50. 
72 Religion of Wise Men, Wates, $1.50. 
73 Modern Discipleship and What It Means, Woods, $1.25. 
74 Twenty Sermons by Famous Scotch Preachers, Simpson, $2.00. 
75 The Modern Use of the Bible, Fosdick, $1.60. 


Note: Any of the above books 
may be ordered by number. 


The Christian Century 
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Important Religious Books 
Recently from the Press 


Twenty Sermons by 
Famous Scotch Preachers 


Edited by Hubert L. Simpson and D. P. Thompson. 
Twenty sermons of deeply moving power by such men 
as H. R. Mackintosh, James Black, Hubert L. Simpson, 
J. H. Chambers Macaulay, George H. Morrison, W. M. 
Clow, ete. ($2.00). 


Problems of Belief 


By F. C. 8. Schiller, of Oxford. The final sentence of 
this book, “Thus the all-pervasive presence of a final 
act of Faith may never be omitted from a survey of 
beliefs,” indicates the spirit of this new work by this 
famous English philosopher and teacher. Among the 
chapter titles are “The Nature of Belief,” “Implicit 
Beliefs,” ‘“‘Debatable Beliefs,” ‘Half-Beliefs,” “Dishonest 
Beliefs,” “Make-elieve and Fiction,” “The Logic of 
Belief” and ‘‘The ‘Vill to Believe.”’ ($1.25). 


Foundations of Faith 


By William E. Orchard. Chapters on “The Existence 
of God,” “Can Man Know God?”, “The Nature of God,” 
“Evolution and the Fall,” “Human Freedom and Respon- 
sibility,” “Prayer and Its Difficulties,” “Miracles,” 
“The Instinct for Religion,” ete. “Here is vital preaching, 
aglow with insight and passion and prophecy,” says Dr. 
Joseph Fort Newton of this book. ($1.75). 


Christian Thought: 
Its History and Application 


By Ernst Troeltsch, professor of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. The Expository Times considers 
Troeltsch second only to Harnack in his influence as a 
theologian, and says: “For sheer indomitable tenacity 
of thinking on some of the highest and most obscure 
problems that thought can deal with, we should be per- 
plexed to name his rival.” ($1.75). 


The Christian Church in the 
Modern World 


By Raymond Calkins, minister First Congregational 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. The author has not tried to 
conceal his own profound faith in the Church as an 
indispensable aid to personal living and to social progress, 
yet he deals frankly with those difficulties which have 
kept many sincere and thoughtful persons from feeling 
as he does. ‘The Church and Its Critics,” “Are Churches 
Necessary?” “Where Is the Church Today?” are some 
of the questions he considers. ($1.75). 


Christian Unity and the 

Gospel 

A brilliant symposium on church unity by such men 
as the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Carnegie Simpson, Dr 
R. C. Gillie, Dr. Douglas Adam, ete. The book includes 


the entire series of “World Evangelical Lectures for 
1923.” ($1.50). 


Evolution, Knowledge and 
Revelation 


By Stewart A. McDowell, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The aim of this book is to formulate a theory of knowledge 
which shall be consonant with the facts of biological 
science, and not neglect that spiritual interpretation of 
nature which is the essential hennatadiaie not only of 
revealed religion but also of the best metaphysical 
systems. ($1.00). 


Any of these books mailed on receipt of order. 
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Modern Discipleship and 
What It Means 


By Edward 8. Woods, author of “Everyday Religion.” 
This book holds that the message of Jesus can be delivered 
best by those who learn to combine a passionate devotion 
to Him with a sane and sympathetic understanding of 
the life of today. Written with an especial appeal to 
laymen. ($1.25). 


Nevertheless We Believe 


By A. Boyd Scott. “A Scottish Minister’s Belief.” A 
constructive contribution to current Christian apolo- 
getics by an able Glasgow minister and scholar who, 
though convinced of the great central truths of the 
Apostles Creed, endeavors to determine the ‘kind of creed 
which has been developed out of the experiences of life 
and through the researches of scholarship. ($2.00). 


Source Book for the Study of 
the Teaching of Jesus 


By Ernest DeWitt Burton, of the University of Chicago. 
The record of the life and teachings of Jesus that has been 
preserved in the Gospels. Here are given Jesus’ own 
teachings, as well as, for comparison, those of his con- 
temporaries. ($2.00) 


The Religion of Wise Men 


By George Frederick Wates. A plea for a universal re- 
ligion, with ethics and reason as sponsors. The author 
contends that no religion ean be ultimately satisfactory 
that is not capable of becoming universal. A universal 
religion, he believes, should include the minimum of 
assumptions and should be predominantly ethical. A 
sketch is given of the growth and present condition of 
Christianity ($1.50). 


The Certainty of God 


By W. J. Moulton, principal of Didsbury College, Man- 
chester. A book intended to meet the need among young 
Christians for a definite, reasonable statement in terms of 
modern thought concerning the essential doctrines of 
Christianity. Such themes as “Religion and Life,” “Our 
Faith in God,” “Jesus Christ and History,” “The Fact of 
Sin,” “The Meaning of the Cross,” are considered. ($1.50). 


Faith and Health 


By Charles R. Brown. A new and revised edition of Dr. 
Brown’s helpful book, covering such topics as “The 
Healing Miracles of Christ,” ‘Modern Faith Cures,” 
‘*Profit and Loss in Christian Science,” “The Emmanuel 
Movement,” “The Healing Power of Suggestion,”’ ‘‘The 
Gospel of Good Health,” “The Church and Disease,” 
ete. ($2.00). 


Science and Life 


By R. A. Millikan. Popular lectures on various aspects 
of science. To those who claim that modern science has 
discredited religion there could scarcely be a more effective 
answer than this plea for the supremacy of the spiritual, 
coming as it does from a scientist of the first rank. ($1.00). 


We pay postage. 


Chicago 
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